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Bolshevism, 
Bankruptcy 


or Better 


Business? 
The Modern What’s Ahead? 


OU can answer if you know the fundamental facts, 
Q ry 0 YV feures and vital statistics of business conditions. 











Quit worrying about the future. Learn how the 

streams of business flow and then ride with them—not 

0 Z h against them. Eight thousand of the best business 
men in the country are eliminating guess work from 

-their business and increasing their profits from 10 to 


B US ime Ss. Ss 30 per cent through their understanding of the basic 
movements of business as forecast in Babson’s Reports, 


To Buy or Sell? 


Are the prices of raw materials going to rise—or drop? 
Would it be best to buy now—would you gain more 
by waiting? 

Babson’s Reports accurately forecast price tendencies 
on 125 to 200 basic commodities. The recommendations 
are based on an exhaustive study of world conditions. 
Business conditions all over the world are analyzed by 
experts, and figures and statistics are massed to show 
the basic movements. Through them you can see the 








est Law of Action and Reaction in operation. Study of 
Report on Requ these reports will enable you to forecast conditions in 
peereitn eek eames caciny napwamt your business three months—six months—yes, a year 
to every business man are still available. ahead with almost uncanny accuracy. 


One will be sent gratis on request. Merely 


write onyour letterhead for Bulletin 2487. What’ 4 Coming? 


The Babson Barometer Letter of September 2nd, 
“What's Coming This Fall?’’ answers the question. 


A few copies are still available for distribution to 


interest the Executives, gratis. a . 
Simply tear off the coupon and hand it to your Y we 
stenographer when you dictate your morning’s mail, ti es cS 
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Asbestos — 


the only rock on 
which plants thrive 


















































NDUSTRY thrives most where waste 

is least. And since the development of 
Asbestos has gone hand in hand with the ri - 
saving of heat, power and friction, this ae 
mineral of wonderful qualities has played an ral 
important part in Industrial Conservation. 


It is the base of all efficient heat insula- é 
tion—the necessary other 15% in 85% 
magnesia. ey, 


It is, as well, the basic material in the 
most efficient of friction reducing packings. 


As roofings it has qualities of durability and fire- 
resistance that no other material can approach. 


And in innumerable other forms it works mir- 
acles of industrial economy that a decade ago would 
have seemed impossible. 


For more than half a century the Johns-Manville 
Company has steadily grown with the growth of in- 
dustrial demand for Asbestos. 


The Johns-Manville asbestos mines are the larg- 
est in the world. In the Johns-Manville plants every 
Asbestos product is produced under super advan- 
tages both of experience and equipment. The Johns- 


Manville sales-organization, operating through g 
branches in all large cities, is an engineering organ- 
ization as well, carrying a helpful practical Service, Ww 
that varies to meet each new requirement but al- 
ways has for its object—Conservation. ' 
a 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. to 
New York City me 
10 Factories—Branches in 64 Large Cities | 
For Cenadca tin 
The Canadian Johns-Manville Co.. Ltd., h 
Toronto “ 
I 
shr 
mo’ 
\ 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Prod- Ing 
ucts include Roofings, Shingles, pan 
Brake Linings and Blocks, Insu- 
lations, Cements, Packings, Elec- A 
trical Devices, Tapes, Clothes, only 
Yarns—hundreds of products that the 
enter every avenue of science and 
the useful arts. M 
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and its allied products 
INSULATION 
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that make boiler walls leak 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
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Just a Word 


“One of the greatest—perhaps the 
greatest—of achievements in the his- 
tory of human thought,” this is what 
the President of the British Royal So- 
ciety calls Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity that is explained in the article 
n “The Weight of Light” in this is- 
sue. Next week Dr. Slosson will explain 
some of the revolutionary consequences 
of the theory on our ideas of space and 
time. 


Remarkable Remarks 


Ex-Kinc LupwiG—lI have no wish to 
go back. 

Enrico Caruso—I am_ enchanted 
with Mexico. 

HENRI BENDEL—The taste of a real 
lady cannot be vulgarized. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I object 
to classes in a world where God made 
men. 

CHARLES M. ScHWAB—Now is the 
time to keep your mouth shut and work 
hard. 

Mrs. HENRY SYyMES—Before retiring 
shrug the shoulders with a rotary 
movement. 

Mrs. W. S. BREwsteR—There’s noth- 
ing quite so pretty as the long harem 
pantaloon. 

ACTRESS MARJORIE RAMBEAU—The 
only costumes I would cail indecent are 
the ugly ones. 

Mrs. May Etiorr Hopsps—American 


_women have forgotten how to shop if 
they ever knew. 
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BEATRICE FORBES ROBERTSON—The 
cutaway coat is about thé last remnant 
of the skirt age. 


ADELINE STERLING—There is noth- 


ing to worry the clergy about the dress 
of women today. 


Miss ELIZABETH MARBURY—I don’t 
like anything split—split tickets, split 
peas or split sodas. 

JOSH WisE—Never throw away an 
old hot water bottle. Lovely soft col- 
lars can be made for your husband of 
the rubber. 


Mrs. B. F. LANGwWorRTHY—I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that only 
cotton stockings should be worn by 
young flappers. 


Ex-KING CONSTANTINE—Why should 
we not have been left in peace by the 
Allies to live our lives and keep our 
courts as usual? 


Mrs. JANE STERLING—Women who 
don’t want to wear trouseis can com- 
promise by wearing tuxedo coats and 
black divided skirts. 


Mrs. HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 
—AMillions of boys are coming back to 
civil life with their ideas of women 
lowered by their experiences overseas. 


LUKE McLuke—The reason why 
men have such fool middle names is 
because both Mother and Father in- 
sisted on naming the baby a‘ter their 
families. 

Roy K. MouLTtToN—Food is lower in 
price in Brazil, Indiana, than in any 
other place in the country. But we 


would rather live somewhere else with- 
out the food. 








employers has been defeated. 


the date on the wrapper. 








Your term of subscription will merely go on five weeks beyond 


To Our Readers and Our Advertisers 


The printers’ strike in New York has failed. The attempt of radical elements to introduce the 
practice of breaking contracts and considering promises of no importance when made by workers to 


Consequently The Independent appears once morein its accustomed 
form. We wish to express our deep appreciation and gratitude to our readers and our advertisers 
for their loyal and uncomplaining support during these trying weeks. 
be worthy of this vote of confidence. The subscription period of each present subscriber to The 
Independent will be extended for five weeks to make up for the issues which have been missed. No 
change, however, will be made in the date on the wrapper of your paper. 
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When the Men are Alone 





ARIE dinner, when the men go into the 
library to talk business and swap stories, 
and the gray smoke of after-dinner cigarshangs 
like a mist over the easy chairs, nothing looks 
more home-like or attractive than the soft 
gleam of silverware in the lamplight, radiating 
like the smile of hospitality itself, 


GORHAM § 


Goruam Sterling 
Silverware for the 
home 1s available 
JSrom leading jew- 
elers everywhere. 





Copyright 1919 


Water in a silver pitcher; cigarettes in a silver 
box, cigars on a silver tray; the picture of a 
wife or daughter in silver frame; coffee, per- 
haps, served in the library from a charming 
silver service—these things lend to the room 
something of the spirit and the sparkle that a 
good story lends to the conversation. 
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For the library or 
any man’s room 
there is a wide 
selection of Gor- 
ham Silverware. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY _ Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
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ROPAGANDA is 

virtually a new 

force in the world. 

It sprang from the 
operations of special inter- 
ests, and society has as yet 
taken no measures to con- 
trol it. Wherefore, it runs 
riot. The propagandist 
who deals with interna- 
tional affairs holds a terri- 
ble advantage over the 
plain citizen. How, after 
all, is Mr. Smith of Peoria, 
Illinois, to know what is 
happening in Poland, say, 
what kind of people the 
Poles are, except by what 
he reads in the newspa- 
pers? If he lives in the 
Fourth Ward, it is foolish 
to start a propaganda to 
persuade him that the peo- 
ple of the Fifth Ward are 
a race of thieves and thugs 


Our Big Chance 


By Will Irwin 





“Germany!” said I, “why, 
the British people would 
never stand for that, after 
all they’ve suffered and all 
Germany has done.” 

He smiled. 

“Give me the sources of 
public opinion and I could 
make that possible in ten 
years after the war—may- 
be in five,” he said. “Es- 
pecially if I could work up 
hate against some one 
else.” 

The propaganda of hate, 
however, is the one against 
which we must guard our- 
selves, during the coming 
ten years. We may be bom- 
barded with it; and the 
men behind the guns will 
be certain gentlemen of 
large interests who want 
to grab something. To il- 





and liars with invidious "%’"%77 Union 


intentions on him and his 
brood. Any day he can go 
down into the Fifth Ward 
and learn the truth. A 
propaganda designed to 
make him hate and suspect 
the people of Des Moines would succeed with him a 
little better, probably; but even that would be foolish 
in the end. A certain number of citizens in the Fourth 
Ward have relatives and friends and business connec- 
tions in Des Moines; they will tell him the truth. But 
who is to tell him that the Italians or the French or 
the Spanish or the Mexicans are not the beings he sees 
painted in his favorite newspaper or in a pamphlet with 
which he has idled away an hour at a railroad station? 

“It’s pretty hard to make peoples love each other thru 
propaganda,” said an experienced man in that game, 
midcourse of the war; “it’s easy to make them hate.” 
The Germans, inventors of this poison gas to the mind, 
have proved that. The native, natural hatred of Ger- 
many, I am convinced, runs against France. Before the 
war, only the envious commercial and pan-German 
classes hated England, and then not in their bones. 
They were merely troubled with envy. But after Eng- 
land entered the war, the propagandist went to work 
and lashed the people up to such a frenzy of Anglo- 
phobia that they gnashed their teeth with unholy joy 
every time a Zeppelin wiped out civilians in England. 
Now that the pressure has been removed, their natural 
feeling has reasserted itself. 

It really is easy, that propaganda of hate. The whole 
experience of the war proves that. The propaganda of 
love, tho less easy, is far from impossible. I talked once 
to an able Englishman who took seriously “that some- 
What tawdry ideal of empire,” saw the world only in the 
old terms, and was an absolute cynic. Do not take him 
48 typical of England; such men exist in every nation. 

“Perhaps, after this war, we shall find it convenient 
‘0 have an alliance with Germany,” he said. 


















Did you ever notice how many Giuseppes and Murphys there 
were among the American soldiers listed for honors? In the 
World War, the new American,—recently naturalized or of the 
first generation,—was even more valorous than the American of 
older stock. Charles Danielson, of St. Paul, Minnesota, and Harry 
Henson, of Perry, Illinois, above, were each twice decorated 
by the French Government for special bravery under fire 


lustrate how the game will 
work in European affairs, 
let us take an example 
nearer home. 

Mexico lies to the South, 
rich and undeveloped. A 
few interested persons in 
the United States would 
like to have us send an army to grab Mexico, thereby 
furnishing them with business openings. To them- 
selves, of course, they are not vicious in intention. They 
really believe that the Mexicans in the end would like 
to be taken over and taught to eat nut sundaes, wear 
ready-made clothes and play baseball. And it would be 
good business. Naturally, the Mexicans think other- 
wise. Now the great body of popular opinion in the 
United States runs, fortunately, counter to such a 
proposition. We, as a people, seem to believe that self- 
determination begins near home. 

Suppose, however, that the gentlemen of invidious 
intentions on Mexico should raise a large slush fund 
and get at the sources of public opinion? They would 
begin probably by magnifying every tiny incident be- 
tween a Mexican and an American into an episode of 
international importance. Always they would so report 
it as to put the Mexican in the wrong. They would fol- 
low by painting on the public mind a picture of the 
Mexican as a low, dangerous creature, who must be 
roped and hog-tied for our own protection. They would 
spread rumors and hints—such as the recent untrue 
report that Japan had obtained a foothold in Lower 
California. Then, some day, the serious incident, either 
accidental or stage-managed—and then a war of con- 
quest which we might be persuaded to call a crusade. 
This is not likely to happen, I am glad to say, but it is 
not impossible, either; and it illustrates the origin and 
uses of hate-propaganda. 

Now some, perhaps most, of the hate-propaganda 
which we shall read in the next ten years will be in 
the narrow sense none of our business. In the broader 
sense, it will be absolutely our business. For our own 
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higher interests as well as those of the world in gen- 
eral, we are backing the legal corrective of wars which 
we call the League of Nations. We must back also its 
ethical corrective. We need to make our peace societies 
practical and “realist” instead of vague; to join hands 
with other peace societies across the waters, to infuse 
them all with our spirit of tolerance. We need to create 
in the rising generation of journalists a brand of in- 
ternational reporter who prefers sanity to sensation- 
alism and who instead of slapping on the wires hints 
of wars and crimes against humanity, shall help each 
little section of the world to understand each other sec- 
tion. I can even conceive a society, heavily endowed, 
intelligently conducted, which should make a business 
of following up hate propaganda and correcting it with 
the other side of the story—which would be, usually, 
the truth. We need above all to build up, thru the ordi- 
nary sources of moral teaching, as the churches, schools 
and universities, the new code of decent international 
ethics. 

Toward what end ‘should we aim? I think toward a 
decent and sane nationalism tempered by a decent and 
sane internationalism. Let us take the illustration of 
the family, which comes nearer to hitting on all four 
cylinders than most analogies. It is well that I should 
love and honor my mother above all women save my 
wife. It is evil that I should love my mother so much 
that I steal for her the diamond necklace which she 
wants and cannot have, or kill Mrs. Jones, with whom 
she has quarreled. Now this latter interpretation of 
family life roughly describes.the exaggerated national- 
ism of the past fifty years, which produced such mani- 
festations as the state-worship of modern Germany. 
That absolute internationalism which would make 
every Frenchman regard every German, every Italian 
regard every Slav, as exactly the same sort of person as 
himself, seems to me not only impossible in the present 
state of the human race, but also undesirable. Decent 
nationalism gives that variety which lends to life dif- 
ference and therefore savor. The task of making his 
nation better, more advanced, more honest, is an end 
which the mind of the average man can compass, where- 
as the improvement of the world in general is to him 
an end a little remote. His very pride in his national 
background is to him an inspiration. 


ERE the reporter, from his position in the pulpit, 
opens the Book of Wisdom for a new text. We 
might just as well, brethren, begin at home. It will 
give us training for the larger task. Which leads me 
to a consideration of what we have begun to call, 
since we went to war, Americanization. The unsus- 
pected existence of race-elements among us which 
seemed at least to prefer the despotic nations of 
their origin to this nation of their adoption, made us 
suspect that we had been careless, to say the least, 
about the problem of American nationality. Hence, 
here and there, a hue and cry against the new immi- 
grant and a movement to Americanize him with an ax. 
There are ways of making Americans, and again 
other ways. Too many of our Americanizers, it seems 
to me, are proceeding in such fashion as to encourage 
our old, besetting corporate sin of race hatred. Our 
Americanizers might with profit study the course of 
Germany in Alsace. In 1870, she assumed government 
of that province, She had taken it by conquest, not by 
will of the people. Every other element in the situation 
favored the rapid absorption of the Alsatians into Ger- 
man nationality. They spoke French in the salons, the 
government offices and the schools. In the kitchens and 
shops they spoke a Germanic dialect. A born Alsatian 
can as easily perfect himself in High German as an 
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American speaking the ungrammatical English of the 
backwoods can perfect himself in grammatical Eng- 
lish. They were mostly of German stock—as nearly 
akin racially to the dominant Prussians as are the 
Bavarians. 


UT Germany began Germanizing with an ax. She 

denied the Alsatians full political rights, made 
Alsace a crown colony. She long forbade, under 
heavy penalty, the teaching, and often the use of, 
the French language. She forbade the children of Alsace 
to travel, because they might absorb in their tender 
years some culture other than German. When the Alsa- 
tian was not running into a “must” of his Prussian 
masters, he was encountering a “verboten.” Germany 
had many material advantages to offer Alsace. Most 
detached observers of the problem believe that she 
might, with other tactics, have made the majority of 
Alsatians German in feeling. As it was, when France 
came to take over the country—I saw this myself— 
the enthusiasm, the ecstasy, could be compared only to 
a great camp-meeting. France, on the other hand, has 
within her borders Savoy, Nice and Corsica, recently 
Italian; Brittany, Celtic in blood, Gaelic in popular lan- 
guage; and the Basque provinces of the South. There is 
not, there never was a Savoyard problem in France, or 
a Breton problem or a Basque problem. She teaches 
French in the schools and lets it go at that. If the Sa- 
voyard or the Nicean wants to talk Italian, to teach it 
to his children, if the ‘Breton wants to talk Gaelic or 
the Basque his strange, mysterious native dialect, that 
is his business. France gave his ancestors, from the 
moment they entered the kingdom, the empire or the 
republic, such political rights as there were. She asked 
them only to obey the laws. And France absorbed them 
without a struggle. 

In that matter of language, take the recent rage 
against German. Some of our states have barred abso- 
lutely the teaching of that hated tongue. Of course the 
situation in certain districts of the West, where we 
discovered that the basic instruction was in German, 
not English, presented an intolerable situation. Almost 
equally intolerable was the fact that in the greater part 
of our public schools German, next to English, was the 
favored modern tongue. The favored tongue in this 
country should be Spanish, second only to English as 
a world language spoken by almost the whole Western 
Continent south of the Rio Grande. Next, probably, 
should stand French, hardly inferior to English for the 
purposes of international intercourse. This emphasis 
on German we owe to the subtle propaganda begun after 
1902, when Prince Henry visited this country and was 
shocked to see so many Germans becoming American. 

However, we shall do business with Germany after 
the war, and German remains one of the four dominant 
languages. Since spread of modern languages is in 
itself a means toward decent internationalism, the rem- 
edy, it seems to me, is not less German—except in the 
schools which had the cool assurance to bar English— 
but more Spanish, French and Italian. If any one calls 
me pro-German for this, let me submit that the French 
have not been, since 1914, conspicuously pro-German. 
Yet the French educational authorities have worked, 
publicly and privately, ever since this war began, t0 
prevent their people from ceasing to study the German 
language. “We must not let undue prejudice stunt the 
education of our children” was the way they stated 
their position. 

Do Americanizers of this class realize how much the 
war itself did for true Americanization? We took the 
newly naturalized foreigner, or his descendants of the 
first generation, and gave them [Continued on page 150 





















































































But Why Unscramble the Railroads ? 


By Interstate Commerce Commissoner Robert W. Woolley 


No group of men is perhaps so well qualified to judge soundly and in large perspective the problem “Shall the 
Government Keep the Railroads?” as the Interstate Commerce Commission. For years it has maintained a high 
record, among shippers, carriers and consumers, for fairness and ability. Thru the war Robert W. Woolley, as one 
of its Commissioners, has been at close grasp with the railroad problem. He advises that the railroads shall not be 


T would be diffi- 


turned back to private control at this time. Here are his major reasons, as prepared by him for The Independent 








cult to stress too 

heavily the im- 

portance of the 
cuestion of the fu- 
ture of our railroads; 
tney are the arteries 
of our commerce, 
both domestic and 
foreign. It would be 
as logical to expect a 
young human body 
to develop to full size 
and strength when 
its supply of blood is 
not distributed in the 
way demanded by na- 
ture as that a great 
national development 
consistent with our 








at the expense of 
other traffic and with- 
out reference to the 
rights of other ship- 
pers to rates which 
are just and reason- 
able and non-discrim- 
inatory, and the fa- 
vored shippers do 
not desire the encour- 
agement of a multi- 
plicity of competitive 
markets. Accordingly 
we have rates made 
upon no uniform or 
scientific basis, to 
the end that regard- 
less of mileage or of 
relative costs of 
transportation, traffic 








ideals of democracy, — / ‘ess J/ilustrating 
with equality of op- 

portunity for all, will 

take place unless there is some broad, constructive plan 
tor the coérdination and development of bo.h rail and 
water carriers. 

The message of the President to the Congress of May 
20, announcing that the railroads now under Federal 
control will be returned to their owners at the end of 
the calendar year, is a call for immediate serious 
thought by the people and for intelligent and disinter- 
ested discussion by the press as to the future of our 
railroads, to the end that “legislation be considered 
which may tend to make of these instrumentalities of 
our modern life a uniform and coérdinated system” 
and at rates “uniform and intelligible.” Constructive 
thought, it is needless to say, must have as its founda- 
tion a belief that while due consideration shall be given 
to the interests of security holders and of those engaged 
in farming, mining and manufacturing or in the sale 
of the products of farm, mine and factory, the prime 
consideration, to be kept always uppermost, is the wel- 
fare of the public, the whole public. 

Transportation conditions affect every one vitally, in 
his convenience and in his pocketbook; they affect ma- 
terially the social and economic condition of every in- 
dividual in America; upon them, especially upon freight 
rates, is largely dependent the welfare, in many cases 
the existence, of thousands of communities. Yet, in the 
very nature of our rapid growth as a nation, freight 
raies and the opportunity and freedom of millions of 
our people and thousands of our communities have been 
dictated by the railroads, and as a result—there are 
clear-cut illustrations by the score in proof—communi- 
ties or industries have developed or been forbidden de- 
velopment exactly as the directors of our great trans- 
portation systems have decreed. 

The railroads and many of their principal shippers 
have a common interest which is not that of the con- 
Sumers of the country as a whole; the railrvads en- 
courage substantially the development of industries 
which will produce traffic of a nature desired by them, 


Mr. Woolley is a stickler for facts 


which the carriers 
desire to handle may 
move to the markets 
which the selfish interests of such carriers may 
dictate. It is clear, in short, that our present freight 
rate structure is unscientific, illogical, and laden 
with preference, and to my mind it is equally clear 
that a sufficient time under normal conditions should 
be granted for developing plans calculated to do 
exact justice to the whole public, rather than to the 
shippers and the carriers alone. The time to make 
the necessary study and readjustment of rates is while 
the Government is operating the roads and the impor- 
tance of the ends sought, the placing of the services of 
transportation at the disposal of the public free from 
preference or discrimination, is reason enough for the 
continued operation of the roads by the Government for 
a reasonable period after the declaration of peace; in 
fact, for whatever period may be necessary. 

Equality of opportunity in the use of transportation 
agencies calls for the establishment of line-haul charges, 
based upon mileage, with proper classification of com- 
modities, separate and distinct from terminal charges; 
and in my view Congress should provide by legislation 
for the unification of all our railroads, large and small, 
weak and strong, and thus make possible the installa- 
tion of a nation-wide rate structure which would give 
to every shipper the full benefit of his location and to 
the public all of the benefits of competition, unrestrained 
by the desire of railroad managements to encourage only 
such traffic as the interests of their particular roads 
may dictate. Such a structure would not be possible un- 
der private control unless Congress were to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power to make 
rates—not merely to prescribe the maximum rate as at 
present—because otherwise potential water competition 
and useful fictions would intervene to defeat it. My 
idea, in brief, is that it is time for Congress to announce 
a policy of its own as to equalizing commercial condi- 
tions and to take this legislative function permanently 
out of the hands of the railroads. 

Before reaching a conclusion [Continued on page 138 
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If He Were President 


The Independent Series of Article on Some Likely 
Candidates for 1920, Presenting the Views of Leading 
Republicans and Democrats on the Vital Issues of Today 


William Gibbs McAdoo 


Including an Interview with the Former Secretary 
of the Treasury and Director General of Railroads 
By Donald Wilhelm 


IRST—lest we echo a prevailing prejudice—the 

writer is able to state of his own knowledge 

and apparently for the first time that Mr. Mc- 

Adoo did not quit his multifarious Washington 
duties unnecessarily, or because he seemed about to be 
under fire, or to take up arms after the Presidency. To 
the contrary, he determined to resign from the Treas- 
ury—and so conclusively told the President—long be- 
fore the war. In fact, it was clearly established in the 
White House that he was to retire on March 4, 1917, 
at the expiration of the President’s first term. But as 
the second inaugural approached our affairs with Ger- 
many became critical. War seemed inevitable, and when 
war seemed inevitable the pressure of many reasons pre- 
vailed—for in all directions Uncle Sam was stiffening 
himself for the ordeal—and it was not strange, accord- 
ingly and especially in the light of what follows here 
below, that Mr. McAdoo agreed to remain as long as 
the war lasted—which was no more than the nation 
expected—even tho, neither physically nor financially, 
was Mr. McAdoo in shape to prolong his stay in Wash- 
ington. Moreover, the railroads were.in a bad way. And 
their financial posture was precarious. There were many 
impending railway receiverships. Labor troubles, too, 
were very serious. The congestion on some of the most 
important lines was steadily growing worse, and the 
demands were steadily growing greater. It was obvious, 
also, that a crisis in the affairs of the railroads would 
poignantly affect the financial stability of the nation, 
which, with the tremendous burdens of war, was about 
to be put to the ultimate test. 

These statements, moreover, are authoritative, and 
should—when taken in conjunction with Mr. McAdoo’s 
pronounced plan of three years before, the testimony of 
persons who noted his physical condition on his trip 
to California after his resignation, and his own frank 
admission that he had depleted his “modest fortune” 
all too much by living in Washington, where he received 
no salary for serving as Director General of Railroads 
—be taken as conclusive evidence of justification for 
returning to private life. They should be taken as au- 
thoritative because, Mr. McAdoo himself, in his letter 
of resignation, vouched for their absolute accuracy. 

“Mr. McAdoo,” I said, “was it necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to take over the railroads for the war?” 

“Yes,” he said, “we had to ‘railroad’ the Kaiser to 
beat him quickly, and we could not do this unless the 
Government controlled all the railroads for the war 
purpose. One must remember that finance and trans- 
portation were basic to the conduct of the war. Every 
demand of the army and navy, and of every department 
of the Government and, in fact, of our allies, was trans- 
muted into a call upon the Treasury for money and 
upon the railroads for transportation. If the Treasury 
and the railroads had failed to function sufficiently and 
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efficiently, it is hard to say what disasters might have 
befallen us, and I say this not to claim any credit for 
myself, but in order to give credit to whom it is due, 
namely, to the devoted men who composed my staff in 
the Treasury Department and to the employees of that 
great department, as well as to the members of my rail- 
road staff and to the officers and employees of the rail- 
roads of the United States, all of whom were animated 
by a high spirit of patriotism and determination and 
performed their part in the war with the highest effi- 
ciency and promptitude. 

“Of course it was essential to the success of the war 
that the financial situation of this country be kept 
strong at all times and that confidence should be pre- 
served for the double reason that we had not only to 
finance our own part of the war but to finance our 
allies as well. 


“fT\HE railroads, when the Government took them 
over, were so congested in the eastern territory 

that freight and passengers were not being moved 
promptly and a complete breakdown in the trans- 
portation system was imminent. Strikes were impend- 
ing because of the general discontent among the two 
million employees, due to insufficient wages and unsatis- 
factory working conditions. Railroad credit was in 
peril and receiverships threatened many of the proper- 
ties. The railroad problem was, therefore, financial as 
well as economic. Disaster to the railroads would have 
impaired seriously the financial situation. Therefore, 
the Government had to take them so as to codrdinate 
all railroad facilities, using them in common for the 
war purpose, in order to secure the essential transporta- 
tion needed for the success of our arms, as well as to 
protect the general financial situation. But the para- 
mount consideration and necessity was, of course, the 
military purpose and that could not be successfully 
served unless the Government controlled the railroads. 
“We can see now that, had the railroads not func- 
tioned sufficiently and efficiently in the United States, 
during the year 1918, the war would not have ended 
until after a spring or summer campaign in 1919. Most 
of the military leaders and well-informed people, con- 
sidered as inevitable, a 1919 campaign. The efficient 
functioning of the railroads in transporting troops and 
material, not only between cantonments, but to the ports 
of embarkation, in the handling of all materials re- 
quired to keep the industries of the country going at 
top speed, and in the prompt movement of the muni- 
tions, food and supplies, that were indispensable to the 
United States and to the Allies, did more toward end- 
ing the war quickly than any other single factor of 
which I have knowledge, except finance. Of course, tne 
war could not have been won thru finance and trans- 
portation alone, but, certainly, we could not have made 
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a beginning toward effective fighting, much less have 
won the victory, without them.” 

“It is claimed by many,” I said, that government 
control of the railroads was a failure because there 
was a deficit of two hundred million dollars for. the 
year 1918. What is your view of that?” 

“The facts do not justify any such claim,” he replied. 
“Far from being a failure, government control of the 
railroads was a phenomenal success, measured by the 
results achieved. The railroads were taken over for the 
war purpose, they were operated, not to make a profit, 
but to win-the war, just as our armies in the field were 
not operated for profit, but to win the war. In neither the 
case of the railroads, nor of the army, did we count the 
cost, or judge the achievement in terms of dollars. No 
war should be waged for profit and no profit should be 
made out of any agency of war. But let us measure the 
results by the standard of those people who think in 
terms of dollars only: 

“As I have said, the efficient functioning of the rail- 
roads was, I think, the largest single factor in shorten- 
ing the war. It is not too much to claim that, if they 
had not performed their part 
so well, a spring campaign 
in 1919 would have been in- 
evitable. The victory was 
finally won in November, 
1918—six to nine months 
earlier than expected. But 
let us assume, for the sake 
of argument, that the rail- 
roads were largely instru- 
mental in shortening the 
war by only three months, 
or ninety days. 

“At the time of the armis- 
tice the expenditures of the 
Treasury were $60,000,000 
daily. A saving of ninety 
days of war, therefore, meant 
a saving of $60,000,000 per 
day, or a total of $5,400,000,- 
000. Spending $200,000,000 
to save $5,400,000,000 is the 
best kind of business. Was 
not the money well spent, 
and can it be said that gov- 
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dates—should Mr. Wilson 

















While resting at Pendelton, Oregon, the late Secre- 
tary of the Treasury joined Till Taylor, Pendelton’s 
sheriff, and Governor Olcott, in a round-up 
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Mr. McAdoo leads all Democratic presidential candi- 











Mr. McAdoo with Mrs. McAdoo and Ellen Wilson McAdoo 
in California after he had resigned from the Cabinet 


ernment control of the rail- 
roads was a failure? But, 
more than all, is to be con- 
sidered the saving in human 
life and human suffering 
and the prevention of a vast 
amount of waste and de- 
struction which the earlier 
termination of the war may 
claim as its greatest con- 
tribution. The job was to 
‘railroad’ the Kaiser’ to 
speedy defeat, That job was 
done. After all, isn’t that 
the answer? 

“It is an interesting fact, 
too, that altho the total cost 
of the war was approxi- 
mately $25,000,000,000, less 
than one-tenth of one per 
cent, or $200,000,000 was 
for railroad transportation 
in the United States. From 
no other $200,000,000 ex- 
pended in the war, was there 
so much value received. 
“Let me add that it would have been just as easy as 


refuse a third nomination 


’ not to make the railroads earn a profit in the year 1918. 


All the Director General had to do was to increase the 
freight rates a little more and a surplus would have 
resulted. Such a surplus would have robbed the critics 
of their only argument. The deficit arose from the in- 
creased cost of materials and supplies, increased wages 
—increases that were not only necessary but in the 
highest sense a matter of justice to the men—and from 
the necessity, which frequently arose, of providing 
transportation, regardless of cost, to meet the emer- 
gencies of the war. Under normal conditions many of 
these expenditures would not have been necessary and, 
under normal conditions, the railroads could, I am sure, 
have been operated without any loss.” 

This analysis of the situation is simple and arresting 
in its power and surety. But far more arresting, to 
the writer, at least, is scrutiny and appraisal of the 
man who made it. 

Mr. McAdoo, it seems, has been a failure—a psycho- 
logical failure—in that he has “sold” the great Federal 
Reserve System, which was formulated and organized 
under his lead, as Secretary [Continued on page 143 











The Tiger’s Daughter 


By Montrose J. Moses 


HAD an exciting time on board the trans-Atlantic 

liner, “La France,” trying to find Madame Clemen- 

ceau-Jacquemaire. By all outward signs and 

tokens she was there—on the ship’s passenger list, 
and the purser called out the number of her room. But 
no one seemed to be able to locate her—she might have 
been endowed with the famous invisible cap, so com- 
pletely was she hid. I asked the passengers in the main 
salon, but they wanted to know who Madame Jacque- 
maire was, as though to be the daughter of a Premier 
of France, and of the “Tiger” in especial, was not 
enough to make the average traveler sit up and take 
notice. When I went to her room, she was on deck; when 
I hastened to the deck, she had flown to have her pass- 
ports examined; for even a daughter of Georges Cle- 
menceau must pass the way of the alien if she wants to 
land in New York. Still there were no traces of her. 
“Stand by this door,” said the customs’ doctor; “she’ll 
have to pass thru my hands, and I’ll give you the 
tip.” 

So I waited, in the meanwhile talking with the fa- 
mous Dr. Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute, who had 
just finished his famous ambulance work in France; 
and then chatting with Mary Garden, the singer, who 
was on the way to join the Chicago Opera Company, 
bringing with her a dress, so she said, made of a thou- 
sand mirrors. My eye all the while was directed to the 
door thru which Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire 
was to come. “There,” I thought, as my imagination 
conjured up, in the face of a striking French woman 
just coming toward the doctor, certain undoubted re- 
semblance to the famous fighting Premier, “that is 
she.” And I went toward her with my most ingratiating 
air. But it was not she. Looking back on it all, the 
ship’s crew must have been heavily tipped to protect 
the lady. For behind me, all the while, she was seated 
in an armchair, inconspicuously dressed, delightfully. 
simple and modest. There is an indescribable something 
that tells you when you have found your game. With- 
out anyone saying so, everyone on the instant seemed 
to understand who she was, and the cameras began to 
accumulate around her chair. A pair of gentle eyes 
looked up into a veritable battery of lenses. “Are you 





Madame Jac- 
quemaire?” I 
asked. The 
flicker of a 
smile gave 
her a quizzi- 
cal expres- 
sion, as she 
said to me, 
with that 
calmness 
which no one 
could doubt— 
“a” 
Neverthe- 
less, I took 
mental note 
of her person, 
not so very 
French that, 
in both figure 
and expres- 
sion, one 
could not find 
some sugges- No one on board “La France” as the ship 
tion of the steamed into New York knew that the unas- 
half Ameri- suming littke woman in Scotch plaid coat and 


. plain black hat was Madame Clemenceau-Jac- 
can strain quemaire, daughter of the Premier of France 
which is in . 


her. It must not be forgotten that Georges Clemenceau, 
the Premier of France, was mixed up in a revolution 
against Napoleon III, around 1865, and after imprison- 
ment, found it necessary to come to America, where, in 
New York, he spent most of his time writing and read- 
ing at the old Astor Library; after which he had the 
varied experiences of teaching history, literature and } 
horseback riding at a young ladies’ seminary in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. He married one of his pupils, Mary 
Plummer, going to the City Hall, in New York, where, 
in the Governor’s room, the two were united by Mayor 
Oakey Hall. This flashed thru my mind as I stood, wait- 
ing for Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire to think again 
who she was. There was no tell-tale Connecticut accent 
to her musical French; but when later we 


























got to be more friendly, she asked me if 
I thought there was anything American 
about her. A fellow-passenger took me 
aside. “She’s fighting against having her 
picture taken,” I was told, “and it will re- 
quire some time to persuade her, for she 
has much of the obstinacy of her father 
about her.” She certainly has his eyes, and 
his expression around the nose. But the 
rest of her is Plummer—for it is Ameri- 
can, not French. 

Finally, Madame Clemenceau-Jacque- 
maire surrendered. The reporters were be- 
coming too thick about her, the cameras too 
menacing. “La France” was steaming to 
dock from quarantine. Except for a maid, 
the daughter of the French Republic was 
alone; no French officials to meet an un- 
official visitor, for it is not easy to break 
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thru the customs rule that only of- 


“Why all this talk about the vote,” says the daughter of Premier Clemen- ficials and the press can board an cong 
ceau. “Women have always ruled in history—and without the vote” ing vessel. But I [Continued on page 1° 
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What Have They Done to the Treaty? 


An impartial explanation that tells you just what the reservations voted by 


the Senate mean and how they would 


HE Senate is at a deadlock over the treaty of 

peace with Germany. First a majority of the 

senators voted to incorporate into the resolu- 

tion of ratification fifteen “reservations and un- 
derstandings.” But the resolution with these reserva- 
tions was voted down by 55 against to 39 for. Then a 
resolution of ratification of the treaty without reserva- 
tions was likewise defeated by 53 votes against and 38 
for. It is evident that neither the treaty in its original 
form nor with these reservations can command the 
necessary two-thirds vote. It remains, then, to be seen 
whether any set of reservations can be drawn up which 
will be acceptable to two-thirds of the senators and un- 
objectionable to the foreign signatories of the treaty. 
These are the fifteen reservations and their meanings 
in plain terms: 

1. The reservations and understandings adopted by the 
Senate are to be made a part and a condition of the reso- 
lution of ratification, which ratification is not to take effect 
or bind the United States until the said reservations and 
understandings adopted by the Senate have been accepted 
by an exchange of notes as a part and a condition of said 
resolution of ratification by at least three of the four prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers, to wit, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan. 


This means that three of the four powers named must 
expressly accept the Senate reservations, which would 
virtually incorporate them as amendments in the treaty. 
The friends of the Covenant regard this as the most 
objectionable, for some of the reservations as they stand 
could not be approved by the powers, and the effect would 
be to reopen negotiations in which all the thirty-three 
signatories, including Germany, might insist upon sim- 
ilar reservations. If this preamble is left out the rest 
of the reservations, or some of them, might tacitly be 
allowed by the powers to pass as American interpreta- 
tions or declarations of policy. 

2. The United States so understands and construes Arti- 
cle 1 that in case of notice of withdrawal from the League 
of Nations, as provided in said article, the United States 
shall be the sole judge as to whether all its international 
obligations and all its obligations under the said Covenant 
have been fulfilled, and notice of withdrawal by the United 
States may be given by a concurrent resolution of the 
Congress of the United States. 

The paragraph of Article 1 referred to reads: 
“Any member of the League may, after two years’ no- 
tice of its intention to do so, withdraw from the League, 
provided that all its international obligations and all its 
obligations under this Covenant shall have been fulfilled 
at the time of its withdrawal.” This withdrawal clause 
was not in the first draft of the Covenant, but was 
added by President Wilson on his return to Paris to 
meet the objection raised by certain American oppo- 
nents. He held, in his conference with the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, that the United States would in any 
case be under no obligation, unless a moral obligation, 
to remain in the League any longer than it chose. The 
word “concurrent” is criticized, for a concurrent resolu- 
tion requires only the approval of the House and Sen- 
ate, not of the President, who therefore would be de- 
prived of his constitutional right to participate in the 
control of foreign policy. The substitution of the word 
“joint” would remove this objection. 

8. The United States assumes no obligation to preserve 
the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
other country or to interfere in controversies between na- 


change the original terms of peace 


tions—whether members of the League or not—under the 
provisions of Article 10, or to employ the military or naval 
forces of the United States under any article of the treaty 
for any purpose, unless in any particular case the Congress, 
which, under the Constitution, has the sole power to declare 
war or authorize the employment of the military or naval 
forces of the United States, shall by act or joint resolution 
so provide. 

Article 10, which the President calls “the heart of 
the Covenant,” reads: “The members of the League 
undertake to respect and preserve against external ag- 
gression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the League. In case of 
any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger 
of such aggression, the Council shall advise upon the 
means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.” The 
first part of this reservation disavows any obligation 
and the second part insures that our armed forces shall 
only be employed by congressional authority. Nobody 
objects to the second part, but many regard the first part 
as destructive of the main object of the League, which 
is to prevent “external aggression” and conquest. 

4. No mandate shall be accepted by the United States 
under Article 22, Part I, or any other provision of the 
treaty of peace with Germany, except by action of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

This means that the United States could not ac- 
cept a mandate from the League for the administration 
of any of the territory taken from the enemy, say, Ar- 
menia, without the assent of both houses. This is in 
accordance with our Constitution, for such action would 
naturally involve congressional coéperation. 

5. The United States reserves to itself exclusively the 
right to decide what questions are within its domestic juris- 
diction and declares that all domestic and political questions 
relating wholly or in part to its internal affairs, including 
immigration, labor, coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce, 
the suppression of traffic in women and children, and in 
opium and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic 
questions, are solely within the jurisdiction of the United 
States and are not under this treaty to be submitted in any 
way either to arbitration or to the consideration of the 
council or of the assembly of the League of Nations, or any 


agency thereof, or to the decision or recommendation of 
any other power. 


The aim of this is to exclude from the jurisdiction 
of the League all matters which the United States re- 
gards as wholly or in part domestic. It would appar- 
ently preclude the participation of the United States 
in any conference, commission or “agency” in which 
such questions were even considered. 

6. The United States will not submit to arbitration or 
to inquiry by the Assembly or by the Council of the League 
of Nations, provided for in said treaty of peace, any ques- 
tions which, in the judgment of the United States, depend 
upon or relate to its long-established policy commonly known 
as the Monroe Doctrine; said doctrine is to be interpreted 
by the United States alone and is hereby declared to be 
wholly outside the jurisdiction of said League of Nations 


and entirely unaffected by any provision contained in the 
said treaty of peace with Germany. 


The original draft of the Covenant contained no 
reference to the Monroe Doctrine, but President Wilson 
when he came back to this country found such a demand 
for an explicit reservation on this point that on return- 
ing to Paris he secured the insertion of Article 21, which 
reads: “Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to 
affect the validity of international engagements such as 
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treaties of arbitration or regional understandings like 
the Monroe Doctrine for securing the maintenance of 
peace.” This, however, did not satisfy his critics, who 
said that the Monroe Doctrine was not a “regional un- 
derstanding for the maintenance of peace” and that 
the article might cover other and unknown “regional 
understandings.” The senatorial reservation does not 
attempt to define the Monroe Doctrine, but leaves it to 
the United States to interpret it and to exclude from 
the operations of the League whatever it may deem the 
doctrine to cover or “relate to.” 

7. The United States withholds its assent to Articles 156, 
157, and 158 and reserves full liberty of action with respect 
to any controversy which may arise under said articles be- 
tween the Republic of China and the Empire of Japan. 

These articles relate to the transfer to Japan of 
the German claims and concessions in the Shantung 
peninsula. Most Americans feel that we should not ap- 
prove or support the alienation of Chinese territory, 
but the reservation as worded is offensive to Japan, 
who is pledged ultimately to restore this territory to 
China, and Great Britain and France would be unlikely 
to approve formally such reservation since they are ob- 
ligated by previous treaty to consent to the transfer. 

8. The Congress of the United States will provide by 
law for the appointment of the representatives of the 
United States in the Assembly and the Council of the 
League of Nations and may, in its discretion, provide for 
the participation of the United States in any commission, 
committee, tribunal, court, council, or conference, or in the 
selection of any members thereof, and for the appointment 
of members of said commissions, committees, tribunals, 
courts, councils or conferences, or any other representatives 
under the treaty of peace, or in carrying out its provisions, 
and until such participation and appointment have been so 
provided for and the powers and duties of such representa- 
tives have been defined by law, no person shall represent 
the United States under either said League of Nations or 
the treaty of peace with Germany or be authorized to per- 
form any act for or on behalf of the United States there- 
under, and no citizen of the United States shall be selected 
or appointed as a member of said commissions, committees, 
tribunals, courts, councils, or conferences, except with the 
approval of the Senate of the United States. 

This provides for congressional control of all 
American appointments under the League. The only 
objection to it is that it is so sweeping that it might 
hamper the action of the League in a crisis by holding 
up the appointment of some commission or agent until 
the Senate could pass upon the necessary nominations. 
It would also prevent any American citizen from ac- 
cepting any position on any of the commissions except 
by explicit permission of the Senate. 

9. The United States understands that the reparation 
commission will regulate or interfere with exports from the 
United States to Germany, or from Germany to the United 
States, only when the United States by act or joint resolu- 
tion of Congress approves such regulation or interference. 

The reparation commission of the League has con- 
trol of the commerce and finances of Germany for a 
period of years in order to secure the utmost amount 
of indemnification for the damage done by Germany 
during the war. This reservation would subject all its 
regulations regarding German-American commerce to 
the approval of Congress. If Congress should decline to 
codperate and other nations do the same the reparation 
commission could accomplish little. 

10. The United States shall not be obligated to con- 
tribute to any expenses of the League of Nations, or of 
the secretariat, or of any commission, or committee, or 
conference, or other agency, organized under the League 
of Nations or under the treaty or for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the treaty provisions, unless and until an appropria- 
tion of funds available for such expenses shall have been 
made by the Congress of the United States. 
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This merely affirms the regular constitutional pro- 
cedure. Doubtless Congress will make sufficient pro- 
vision in advance for our share of the anticipated 
expenses of the League. 

11. If the United States shall at any time adopt any plan 


‘for the limitation of armaments proposed by the Council 


of the League of Nations under the provisions of Article 8, 
it reserves the right to increase such armaments without 
the consent of the Council whenever the United States is 
threatened with invasion or engaged in war. 

This leaves the United States free to increase its 
armaments whenever it is “threatened with invasion or 
engaged in war.” It is pointed out by the friends of 
the Covenant that almost any nation might deem itself 
in danger of invasion by somebody at any time and 
that this might prevent any general disarmament, which 
was one of the chief benefits expected from the League. 
According to Article 8 of the Covenant the Council of 
the League shall formulate plans for the reduction of 
armaments to be submitted to the consideration of the 
several governments and reconsidered every ten years 
or oftener, but no government after having adopted 
the plan can exceed the fixed limits of armament with- 
out the concurrence of the Council. The proposed res- 
ervation removes this restriction in regard to the 
United States if at any time the United States is 
threatened with invasion or engaged in war. 

12. The United States reserves the right to permit, in 
its discretion, the nationals of a covenant-breaking state, 
as defined in Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, residing within the United States or in countries 
other than that violating said Article 16, to continue their 
commercial, financial, and personal relations with the na- 
tionals of the United States. 

Article 16 requires that when a nation resorts to 
war in defiance of the League all the other members of 
the League shall stop all trade relations and the inter- 
course with the covenant-breaking state and with its 
nationals. The proposed reservation would make it op- 
tional with the United States to continue relations with 
citizens of the offending nation residing here or in 
other countries. For instance, if France became bel- 
ligerent it would not necessarily mean that we should 
boycott all the Frenchmen living in the United States 
or Canada. This reservation is generally regarded as a 
desirable modification of the original Covenant. 

13. Nothing in Articles 296, 297, or in any of the annexes 
thereto or in any other article, section, or annex of the 
treaty of peace with Germany shall, as against citizens of 
the United States, be taken to mean any confirmation, rat- 
ification, or approval of any act otherwise illegal or in 
contravention of the rights of citizens of the United States. 


Articles 296, 297 and the related annexes cover 
eight pages of fine print and deal in great detail with 
the property, rights, interests, debts and contracts of 
Germans in the Allied countries and of the Allied na- 
tionals in Germany and with all similar business inter- 
ests involved in the war. This reservation would make 
every act of the Clearing Offices affecting Americans 
subject to the approval of the United States courts. 
Here again it is a question of interpretation and of the 
spirit in which the reservation would be carried out. 
If every nation reserved the right to nullify any act 
under any of the 440 articles of the treaty that it 
deemed to contravene any of the rights of any of its 
citizens there would not be much left of the treaty. The 
text of these articles already provides that the proposed 
arrangements for the liquidation of debts, etc., be ap- 
proved by the several governments concerned and car- 
ried out in accordance with their laws. 

14. The United States withholds its assent to Part XII 
(Articles 387 to 427, inclusive) of said treaty unless Con- 
gress, by act or joint resolution, shall hereafter make pro- 
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vision for representation in the organization established 
by said*Part XIII, and in such event the participation of 
the United States will be governed and conditioned by the 
provisions of such act or joint resolution. 

Part XIII lays down the plan for an international 
labor organization of representatives appointed by 
governments, workers and employers to study such 
questions as a maximum working day, prevention of 
unemployment, protection against injury, insurance 
against sickness, the abolition of child labor, equal 
wages for women, etc., and to suggest measures to alle- 
viate evil conditions and to prevent industrial warfare. 
This organization is now holding its first meeting in 


Washington with forty nations represented, but the 


United States is not participating because of opposi- 
tion in the Senate to the League of Nations. The action 
of the international labor organization is confined to 
consideration, conference and recommendations, but 
the proposed reservation would restrict the participa- 
tion of the United States by congressional action. 
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15. The United States assumes no obligation to be bound 
by any election, decision, report, or finding of the Council 
or Assembly in which any member of the League and its 
self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts of empire, in 
the aggregate have cast more than one vote, and assumes 
no obligation to be bound by any decision, report, or find- 
ing of the Council or Assembly arising out of any dispute 
between the United States and any member of the League 
if such member, or any self-governing dominion, colony, 
empire, or part of empire united with it politically has 
voted. 

In the Assembly (not the Council) Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa and India have each 
a vote as well as Great Britain, and the aim of this res- 
ervation is to prevent their outvoting the United States 
in case of a dispute between the United States and 
some member of the British Empire. But the first part 
of the sentence as it stands is highly offensive to the 
self-governing dominions, which had expected Ameri- 
can sympathy with their attainment of the right of 
equal representation with the mother country. 


Get Together 


By Hamilton Halt 


ENATORS of the United States :— 

The time has come for plain speaking. You 
have failed on the greatest issue ever presented 
to the American people since the adoption of the 

Constitution. 

Tho eighty of you voted for some kind of a League 
of Nations you have not had the statesmanship to 
compromize your differences and get together. You 
have permitted a little group of fifteen “last ditchers” 
completely to outwit you. You have defeated the peace 
for which the whole world waits. You have lowered the 
moral prestige of your country in the eyes of men. You 
have exhibited her as the only “quitter” among the 
Allied nations. 

And now what do you propose to do? You meet again 
on December 1. The Peace Treaty will again come be- 
fore you. Can you deny that it deprives Germany of her 
power to subdue by force her neighbors, compels her 
to make restitution for her crimes, liberates subject 
peoples, sets up new democracies and restores ravished 
territories? As servants of an enlightened people can 
you maintain that a League of Nations is an evil thing 
when it has no other purpose than to substitute law 
for war, to reduce armaments, to abolish secret treaties, 
to promote commerce, to improve labor conditions and 
to help backward peoples; in short, to substitute co- 
operation for competition in international affairs? 

Altho Europe is on fire and the United States already 
is smoking, some of you insist on fifteen reservations. 
This is of course your right, tho you should remember 
that the parliaments of neither Britain nor France— 
both vastly more experienced in international affairs 
than you—have not thought it necessary to ask for any 
such special protection of their national rights, 

We can admit that one of your reservations is good 
and a few are harmless. But most of them are objec- 
tionable and several completely emasculate the treaty. 
Your reservation on Article X dulls the edge of the 
strongest weapon placed in the hands of peace to pre- 
vent war. Your reservation in regard to Shantung will 
probably keep either Japan or the United States out of 
the League. Your reservation respecting armaments 
may negative all attempts at disarmament. Your pre- 
amble requiring three of the principal Allies affirma- 
tively to assent to every one of your fifteen reserva- 


tions is not only an affront to them and an invidious 
slap at all the other nations but it actually puts the 
power of declaring peace thru the treaty out of your 
hands into the safekeeping of other nations over whose 
action you have not the slightest control. 

Your 5th, 7th, 11th, 12th and 15th reservations are 
clearly amendments. That means that all our Allies and 
—a pretty state of things!—Germany will have the 
right to pass upon them. Have you thought what might 
happen under these conditions? Can you be sure that 
no old complaints will be brought up again for decision 
or that no new issues will be thrown into the arena? 
Can you in fact guarantee that the whole work of the 
Peace Conference may not have to be done over again— 
and under much more unfavorable conditions? 

But the milk has been spilt. There is little use in cry- 
ing now over the past. The time has rather come for 
decision. The fifteen reservations were the common re- 
sultant of the contentions of the three Republican fac- 
tions. The “defeatists” had as much to do with their 
formulation as either the Lodge or the McCumber 
group. Forget now these fifteen benighted men. Let all 
the friends of the treaty get together—those who fol- 
low Hitchcock as well:as those who follow McCumber 
and Lodge. 

You of the majority—Democrats and Republicans to- 
gether—should immediately compromize your differ- 
ences and agree on a program honorable to all. It is- 
altogether possible to arrange an agreement that will 
win the approval of the vast majority of your country- 
men as well as your associates, The President must ac- 
cept any reasonable compromize. If he will not, you have 
at least done your part. The people can be trusted to put 
irresistible pressure upon him as they are now putting 
it upon you. 

But of this one thing make no mistake. The country 
wants peace. The world wants peace. And peace we shall 
have. But if when peace comes for our Allies the United 
States is forced, thru your lack of statesmanship, to 
sue Germany for a separate treaty, the League of Na- 
tions will go on without us and we shall be left isolated 
in the world, our motives misunderstood and our every 
action in world affairs under suspicion. 

Senators, you have debated enough. There is not a 
thing to say that you have not said. Get together. Act. 
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The Treaty Deadlock 


die on the night of November 19 without ratify- 

ing the Treaty of Versailles. Action thus went 
over until the regular session beginning December 1, 
unless President Wilson shall in the meantime call an- 
other extra session. 

The Lodge resolution of ratification, framed by the 
Senate after nearly six months of work, was defeated 
by a vote of 51 to 41 following a letter of counsel from 
President Wilson to Democratic senators asking that 
this action be taken. The President wrote: 

I assume that the senators only desire my judgment 
upon the all-important question of the final vote on the 
resolution containing the many reservations by Senator 
Lodge. On that I cannot hesitate, for in my opinion the 
resolution in that form does not provide for ratification, 
but rather for nullification of the treaty. I sincerely hope 
that the friends and supporters of the treaty will vote 
against the Lodge resolution of ratification. 

This they did and the Lodge resolution was defeated 
by Democratic senators combining with Republican 
irreconcilables with eighteen votes to spare. 

“I understand,” the President added, “that the door 
will probably then be open for a genuine resolution of 
ratification.” 

But the door was jammed shut; every attempt by 
Vice-President Marshall to open it by favorable rulings 
was overturned by the Republican majority. The mild 


Az Senate of the United States adjourned sine 
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reservationist group that was counted upon at this 
point to weaken stood fast and prevented a vote on any 
substitute resolution submitted from the Administra- 
tion side. Senator Lodge carried out his promise, how- 
ever, and permitted a vote on a resolution of unqualified 
ratification presented by Senator Underwood. This reso- 
lution was defeated by a vote of 53 to 38 and the treaty 
was deadlocked. 

“Senator Lodge then presented the following resolu- 
tion by which Congress, acting alone, would attempt to 
declare the war at an end without a formal treaty of 
peace: 


Whereas, by resolution of Congress adopted April 6, 
1917, and by reason of acts committed by the then German 
Government, a state of war was declared to exist between 
that Government and the United States, and 

Whereas, the said acts of the German Government have 
long since ceased; and 

Whereas, by an armistice signed November 11, 1918, 
hostilities between Germany and the Allied and Associated 
Powers were terminated; and 

Whereas, by the terms of the treaty of Versailles, Ger- 
many is to be at peace with all the nations engaged in war 
ugainst her whenever three governments, designated there- 
in have ratified said treaty; now therefore 

Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring) that the said state of war between Ger- 
many and the United States is hereby declared to be at an 
end. 


The resolution was referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, of which the Republicans control a major- 
ity, and it was indicated that, unless there is a strong 
reaction from the country, an effort will be made to 
have it adopted by both houses at the next session. 
There is doubt whether any such action would be con- 
stitutional, and it is believed that many Republicans 
would oppose it in view of the benefits that accrue to 
the United States from the Versailles settlement. 

Senator Hitchcock, leader of the Administration 
forces, said immediately after the débdcle in the Senate 
that the treaty was not dead; that the President would 
resubmit it to the Senate at the opening of the next ses- 
sion. If they decide not to insist upon ending the war 
by concurrent resolution, the Republican majority is 
expected to insist upon the very reservations that car- 
ried the Lodge resolution down to defeat. 

The failure to ratify at the extra session was due to 
blind stubbornness on both sides. The President refused 
to allow his leaders to compromize on reservations when 
the time for compromize was ripe, and Senator Lodge 
refused to compromize after the ratification resolution 
had been framed. A reading of the Lodge reservations 
shows that they were framed in hostility to President 
Wilson, reserving all important decisions with respect 
to the participation of the United States in the League 
of Nations to Congress alone. This hostility is directly 
traceable to the manner in which the President handled 
the peace negotiations at Paris. 

The slate is now wiped clean. The Senate will start 
out anew on the treaty when the new session opens, un- 
less the proposal to declare the war at an end is carried 
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thru. In the interval members will have time to think 
over their actions and to hear from their constituents. 
What the verdict of the country will be no one in the 
Senate professes to know with certainty. Upon it much 
will depend. 

It may be well for the treaty that it was defeated at 
the extra session. It may get thru with fewer changes 
when the Senate meets again. It is certain, however, 
that the struggle for political advantage that so marred 
the consideration of the treaty from July to November 
will not be absent from the December debate. The Pres- 
idential election will be just so much nearer and the de- 
sire for political advantage just so much keener. No 
final action that does not about equally divide the hon- 
ors between Republicans and Democrats will be accept- 
ed with grace by either side. 

The League to Enforce Peace made a fatal blunder 
as the consideration of the treaty neared its close by 
issuing an official statement calling for ratification on 
the conditions laid down by the Lodge reservations. It 
declared that if the requirement that the Allies assent 
to the conditions laid down by the Senate were elimi- 
nated, the adoption of the remainder of the Lodge pro- 
gram would do no substantial damage to the treaty. 
This served to set the faces of all the Republicans, in- 
cluding the mild reservationists, against any compro- 
mize and helped to send the treaty to a deadlock. 

The final speeches before the Senate adjourned were 
limited, under the cloture rule called into force last 
week, to an hour. The leaders of each side, after the 
struggle was ended, declared that the other had beaten 
the treaty. 

The House adjourned sine die during the afternoon 
of the Senate’s final session, and members of the lower 
House stood in ranks three deep at the back of the Sen- 
ate chamber watching the treaty thru its final stages. 
The last legislative action of the House was the passage 
of the Esch railroad bill. Just before the Senate ad- 
journed Senator Cummins, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, moved that the railroad legisla- 
tion be the next business taken up by the Senate. It is 
probable that he will insist when the new session meets 
that the railroad bill be the first order of business. 

The Esch bill as passed by the House is very long and 
very technical. Most of the members trusted to the 
judgment of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee which had had the bill under consideration five 
months, and made no attempt on their part to give it 
detailed study. It was possible, therefore, to put the bill 
thru in record time. 

It differs very radically from the Cummins bill, rec- 
ommended for passage in the Senate, and is scheduled 
to undergo many important changes before it becomes 
a law. The important things to remember about the 


‘Esch bill are that it guarantees the standard return to 


the railroads for six months after they are returned to 
private control; provides for the termination of gov- 
ernment operation on the last day of the month in 
which the bill becomes a law, if it is enacted before the 
fifteenth of the month, and at the end of the next month 
if enacted thereafter, and that it provides no new ma- 
chinery for the adjustment of labor disputes, but leaves 
their adjustment to the present machinery for media- 
tion and conciliation. Proposals for the inclusion of an 
anti-strike clause such as is carried in the Cummins 
bill were rejected by the House, and a provision making 
labor unions liable for damage resulting from strikes 
was stricken out. 

The first business of the new session in December 
probably will be the enactment of emergency legislation 
for financial assistance to the railroads, for the Presi- 
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dent’s message vetoing the bill seeking to take from 
him the rate-making power indicated that he had not 
changéd his plan to turn back the carriers to private 
ownership on January 1, and the differences between 
the Esch and the Cummins bills make it impossible to 
enact permanent legislation before that date. 

R. M. B., Washington 


The World Revolution That Failed 


OVEMBER is a month of mixed anniversaries: 
N Thanksgiving, the Armistice and the Russian 

Revolution. The world revolution planned for the 
celebration of the latter did not take place according to 
schedule on the seventh day of the month. Various 
things interfered with it: indifference, chiefly in Great 
Britain; in Switzerland, the deportation of a few ring- 
leaders; “stern measures” by the Government in Ger- 
many and in Italy. In the United States the revolution 
was balked by the Federal Government, aided by mu- 
nicipal police in New York and other large cities. Altho 
no definite date had been set apparently for the revolu- 
tion in the United States, November 7 and 8 were se- 
lected as appropriate days for raids on the Reds. On 
the night of the 7th, police, plain clothes men and De- 
partment of Justice agents entered the Russian People’s 
House in New York and similar meeting places in Phil- 
adelphia, Newark, Detroit, New Haven, New London, 
Hartford, Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, and other 
cities. They seized hundreds of prisoners, and quanti- 
ties of literature which was taken to headquarters for 
investigation. In New York City, which is considered 
to be headquarters for all the Red activities in the coun- 
try, a second raid was made on the following night on 
seventy-one centers of the Communist party, editorial 
offices, printing plants, meeting rooms and the like. 
This raid, which, like the first, descended unexpectedly 
upon the quarters attacked, was directed by the legis- 
lative committee, under the chairmanship of State Sen- 
ator Clayton R. Lusk, which is charged with the investi- 
gation of Bolshevist and seditious activities. Deporta- 
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tion proceedings have been begun in a number of cities, 
and the various governmental departments concerned 
have promised to expedite the cases as far as possible. 
The Department of Justice considers that membership 
in the Union of Russian Workers, with their compre- 
hensive program for the destruction of the American 
government, affords ample grounds for deportation. 
The Lusk raid swept not only the Russian but many 
other branches of the Communist party, the Lettish, 
Esthonian, Lithuanian, Ukrainian, Jewish, Hungarian, 
German, Spanish and Italian. Some thousand prisoners 
were taken, but most of them were set free after exam- 
ination. Thirty-five were held, charged with criminal 
anarchy as members of the Communist party, which is 
pledged to attempt the overthrow of the institutions of 
this country. 

But the raids were made, according to Senator Lusk, 
not to get prisoners but to get evidence. He corraled 
twenty-five tons of it—the Government always meas- 
ures “literature” in tons—of which several hundred- 
weight are said to be appeals from Lenin to the Amer- 
ican people, in English, and the rest appeals for revo- 
lution in a variety of languages. This, plus the tons of 
Russian literature captured the night before, have fur- 
nished a huge job of translation which will undoubtedly 
require many days of labor, but already certain pam- 
phlets and statements have been made public which 
furnish fairly definite information as to what the Com- 
munist party and the Union of Russian Workers want. 

The Communist party, which was organized in Chi- 
cago on September 1, as a coalition of anarchists, syn- 
dicalists, I. W. W.’s and others of that ilk, has as its 
purpose, according to the statement made to agents of 
the Lusk committee by Dr. Maximillian Cohen, editor 
of The Communist World, “the overthrow of the organ- 
ized Government of the United States and.the state of 
New York and the substitution therefor of a Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat.” “He also stated,” reads the 
committee report, “that it was the purpose of the Com- 
munist party to expropriate all land and property with- 
out compensation to the present owners and that they 
proposed to accomplish this overthrow by ‘stimulated 
mass strikes,’ and that they did not propose to bring 
about any changes by the use of the ballot.” The speed 
with which the party organized seventy-three centers 
in New York and got machinery going thruout the 
country is due, Senator Lusk says, to the large sums of 
money at their disposal. Part of these come from the 
parlor Bolsheviki in this country, part of it from 
abroad. Deputy Attorney General Berger, of the Lusk 
committee, has stated that the forty or fifty radical for- 
eign language papers edited in New York, and having 
a circulation of 3,000,000 thruout the country, chiefly 
in industrial centers, could not pay expenses and would 
be bankrupt except for gifts from wealthy people in 
New York City. A list of these parlor, or, as they have 
now been euphoniously termed, boudoir Bolsheviki, was 
turned over to the Federal Government some time ago, 
but what use is to be made of it has not been learned. 
In regard to the foreign contributors Senator Lusk 
said: 

This movement did not start in Russia. It started in 
Germany. It has been completely established that the Red 
Government in Russia was established by 500 radicals who 
were shipped by Germany from Switzerland into Russia 
and who organized the Red Guard and caused a large part 
of the securities held in Russia to fall into the hands of 
Germany. It is safe to say that Germany will not be dis- 
tressed by any Bolshevist moves here. 

More detailed and definite than the Communist party 
platform is the program of the Federation of Unions 
of Russian Workers, which has 7000 members in the 
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United States. The document was captured during the 
Baltimore raid and made public at the instance of At- 
torney General Palmer. It is printed in Russian and 
has been secretly circulated. It has five parts: “The 
Struggle of Classes,” “The Empire of Capital,” “Com- 
munism Inevitable,” “The State’ and “Our Tactics.” 
“What must we do, the vanguard of the proletariat?” 
asks the manifesto, and answers: 
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A day we do not celebrate 


We must consciously hasten the elementary movement 
of the struggle of the working class; we must convert small 
strikes into general ones, and convert the latter into an 
=— revolt of the laboring masses against capital and 
state. 

At the time of this revolt we must at the first favorable 
opportunity proceed to an immediate seizure of all means 
of production and all articles of consumption, and make 
the working class the masters in fact of all general wealth. 
At the same time we must mercilessly destroy all remains 
of governmental authority and class domination, liberating 
the prisoners; demolish prisons and police offices; destroy 
all legal papers pertaining to private ownership of prop- 
erty, all field fences and boundaries, and burn all certificates 
of indebtedness. In a word, we must take care that every- 
thing is wiped from the earth that is a reminder of the 
right to private ownership of property. To blow up bar- 
racks, gendarme and police administration offices, and shoot 
the most prominent military and police officers, must be 
the important concern of the revolting working people. 

In the work of destruction we must be merciless, for the 
slightest weakness upon our part may afterward cost the , 
working class a whole sea of needless blood. In completely 
destroying all vestiges of the dominion of capital and state, 


we must try as soon as possible to start production upon 
new foundations. 


Anarchy Grows Overbold 


RMISTICE DAY in Centralia, Washington, was 

celebrated by a tragedy. The city had turned out 

in honor of the day to cheer a parade headed by 
Centralia’s ex-service men in uniform. As they rounded 
the corner of the main street of the town, bullets sud- 
denly poured into their ranks, three men fell dead and 
four were wounded. The firing came from the I. W. W. 
hall. Instantly the parade broke up and the marchers 
raided the hall, burned furniture and documents, seized 
arms and ammunition, and arrested sixteen men, who, 
marched to the jail, were there guarded by the ex-sol- 
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diers against the attacks of the mob. An attempt by the 
crowd to hang a man whom they believed to be an I. W. 
W. ringleader was prevented by the chief of police. The 
soldiers guarded the jail during the night and picketed 
the city, as well as searching for suspects, but at about 
seven-thirty a mob surrounded the jail, all the lights in 
the city were suddenly extinguished, a volley of shots 
was fired, and during the confusion one of the prisoners 
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The first National Commander of the American Legion is Lieut. 
Col. Franklin D’Olier, a yarn merchant of Philadelphia, during 
the war on the General Staff of the A. E. F. The convention in 
Minneapolis which elected Colonel D’Olier was the first that the 
American Legion has held. Delegates from all states attended 
and adopted a constitution for the Legion and a broadly con- 
structive non-political program. It is the Legion’s aim to enroll 
in its posts all the men and women who served in the United 


, States army and navy and to make this organization further 


the ideals for which the United States entered the war 


was removed from the jail, carried off by the mob just 
beyond the city limits, and hanged to a bridge. National 
Guard troops were then sent to Centralia, 


The I. W. W. and the Communist 
Party 


‘| T is a serious outrage that veterans of the world 
war, parading in uniform in celebration of our 
national victory, should be shot down in cold blood, 
as was done recently in Washington. Too drastic 
measures cannot be taken to rid our country of the 
class of criminals who inspire or commit such crimes.” 
General Pershing’s statement on the Centralia shooting 
was echoed widely thru the country, even in the halls 
of Congress. If it were not for the more engrossing 
matter of the peace treaty the national excitement 
would undoubtedly force some action on the fifty-two 
bills now pending which give the Government the neces- 
Sary authority to deal with anarchists’, communists’ 
and similar organizations. Several senators and repre- 
sentatives, including Senator Poindexter of Washington, 
have introduced additional bills with the same end in 
view, and, at the suggestion of the Senate, Attorney 
General Palmer has submitted the draft of a law which 
would give the Department of Justice the power it 
needs for an adequate handling of the situation. All 
such legislation, however, will be left until the next reg- 
ular session of Congress. 
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In the meantime many states are inaugurating 
vigorous campaigns to wipe out the radical associations 
within their borders, and American Legion posts are 
organizing for the same purpose. Raids have been con- 
ducted by state and Federal officials on I. W. W. head- 
quarters in Washington and Oregon cities, and Gov- 
ernor Hart of Washington has called on state and 
county officers to take part in a campaign to rid the 
state of all members of such organizations. Governor 
Post has pledged “coéperation to the limit” with the 
Mesa Post of the American Legion, who have declared 
a similar war in Arizona. Governor McGeive of Ne- 
braska has ordered the arrest of all Reds and I. W. W.’s. 
The San Francisco police have ordered all members of 
the I. W. W. to leave the city. Governor Cornwall of 
West Virginia is rounding up the agitators in the coal 
mining districts. 

New York is excited over the fact that a number 
of public school teachers have been found to hold cards 
in the Communist party, which recent investigations 
have shown aims to destroy existing national institu- 
tions, and membership in which is considered a crim- 
inal offense. 


The American Legion 


HE posts of the American Legion which have been 
springing up all over the country in almost every 
town that boasts a few ex-service men have been 
welded into a national organization by a convention at 
Minneapolis. The very first thing the Legion did was to 
declare itself “non-political” and to pass a resolution 
aimed to keep itself so. “While requiring,” the resolu- 
tion runs, “that each of its members perform his full 
duty as a citizen according to his own conscience and 
understanding, this organization shall be absolutely 
non-political, and shall not be used for the dissemina- 
tion of partizan principles or for the promotion of the 
candidacy of any person seeking public office or prefer- 
ment, and no candidate for or incumbent of a salaried 
elective public office shall hold any office in the Ameri- 
can Legion or in any branch or part thereof.” The Le- 
gion expects to exert an influence in national affairs by 
the force of opinion and the convention subsequently 
discussed, voted and recorded the sentiments of its 
members on many of the questions that are now bother- 
ing the country. They condemned strikes of policemen, 
firemen or other public employees, and called for a set- 
tlement of industrial disputes, with a plea for greater 
production. They demanded the deportation of Victor 
Berger as a disloyal citizen and asked an investigation 
of the record of Representative Voight of Wisconsin, 
who supported Berger in the recent vote in the House. 
They demanded the deportation of alien slackers and 
enemy aliens interned during the war, with selective ad- 
mission of foreigners. They authorized the appointment 
of a Legion committee to spread their doctrine of “100 
per cent Americanism” among veterans of the war and 
aliens. They demanded a transformation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice from “a passive organization to a mili- 
tant, active branch, whose findings will be promptly 
acted upon by the executive authority.” They put them- 
selves on record as opposed to the organization of socie- 
ties for the relief of civilians in Germany, Austria and 
Hungary, unless such societies be authorized by Con- 
gress. 

As regards the army, the Legion demands a complete 
revision of the Articles of War and a revision of courts- 
martial. They voted to leave to Congress the question of 
further bonuses for service men. Their most interesting 
resolution, and that which is likely to bear the heaviest 
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fruit, is their endorsement of universal military train- 
ing with a small standing army and no compulsory 
military service in time of peace. They also recommend 
that the national citizen army be under local control 
and administration, subject to general national regu- 
lation. 

After some close and lively voting Indianapolis was 
chosen as national headquarters for the Legion and 
Cleveland as the meeting place for the 1920 convention. 
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The first woman member of the New York State Legislature, 
Miss Marguerite Smith (middle), says that she hopes to help 
make laws to improve public health and down rent profiteers. 
Miss Smith is only twenty-five years old; she has been a teacher 
of physical training in the Horace Mann School and she is 
captain of the largest girl scout troop in New York City 


The Coal Strike and’ No Coal 


“6 E will comply with the mandate of the court. 

We do it under protest. We are Americans. 

We cannot fight our Government. That is 
all.” So John L. Lewis, Acting President of the United 
Mine Workers, announced the miners’ decision to call 
off the coal strike, and changed the public attitude to- 
ward the miners from anger to admiration and respect. 
The miners have not altered their demands or their 
opinions. They still insist on the justice of their claim 
that their war contract has expired. They still insist 
on their right to higher wages and more regular hours. 
They still consider the injunction of the Federal Court 
ordering them to recall the strike order as unjust. And 
they will carry their case to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals and if necessary to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But as American citizens they feel 
obliged to obey the mandate of their Government and 
recall the strike order. The decision was reached after 
a seventeen-hour session in which the leaders of the 
United Mine Workers debated the question behind closed 
doors. At four o’clock on the morning of the 11th they 
came to an agreement. The letter recalling the strike 
order was shown to Judge Anderson, who had granted 
the injunction, and was approved by him as a “com- 
pliance in good faith.” 

On the day before the order was recalled the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor went on record as endorsing 
the strike and the justice of the miners’ cause. A meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the Federation issued 
a statement setting forth at length the hazardous and 
difficult conditions under which the miners work, their 
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suffering from compulsory periods of unemployment, 
and their struggle with the increased cost of living. 
Recounting the history of the Cleveland conference, 
the calling of the strike and the issuing of the injunc- 
tion, the statement said, “The autocratic action of our 
Government in these proceedings is of such a nature 
that it staggers the human mind.” And in conclusion 
it says: 

By all the facts in the case the miners’ strike is justi- 
fied. We indorse it. We are convinced of the justice of the 
miners’ cause. We pledge to the miners the full support of 
the American Federation of Labor and appeal to the 
workers and the citizenship of our country to give like 
indorsement and aid to the men engaged in this momentous 
struggle. 

But tho the coal strike was called off, the output of 
coal has not materially increased. In most of the fields 
the miners show no inclination to return to work until 
the scale committee of the miners and operators meet- 
ing in Washington had come to some definite agree- 
ment. The imperative necessity for more coal has 
caused the Governors of Kansas and North Dakota to 
take over the mines in their respective territories and 
cperate them for the benefit of the states. At least, that 
is the way they put it; the owners of the mines do not 
agree with them. 

Not long after the strike call for November 1 was 
issued Governor Frazier of North Dakota called a con- 
ference of North Dakota operators, at which he re- 
quested them to sign an agreement with the United 
Mine Workers which provided that the mines in North 
Dakota should continue in operation no matter what 
happened in the rest of the country and that the miners 
should be given a 60 per cent wage increase to be paid 
into the treasury of the United Mine Workers. The op- 
erators declined to sign the agreement, which they said 
amounted to putting funds into the miners’ hands in 
preparation for the forthcoming strike, and the miners 
of North Dakota walked out like those in other sec- 
tions of the country. On the day the strike order was 
recalled, a few hours before word of it was received, 
Governor Frazier proclaimed martial law, directed the 
militia to seize and run the mines and called on the op- 
erators to give the state the benefit of their skill and 
experience, announcing that the mines would be oper- 
ated for the benefit of the state and the companies al- 
lowed from 10 to 25 cents a ton royalties. The Wash- 
burn Lignite Company, one of the most important in 
the state, surrendered their mine under protest and im- 
mediately began legal proceedings which resulted in an 
injunction issued from the district court directing the 
Home Guard officers who took control of the mine un- 
der Governor Frazier’s orders to restore it within five 
days to the Washburn company. In issuing the injunc- 
tion Judge Nuessle said that he realized the danger of 
civil war within the state in case the injunction should 
be resisted, but that even such a condition would be 
preferable to despotism. The former Federal Fuel Ad- 
ministrator for North Dakota has declared that there 
is plenty of coal at the head of the lakes to supply the 
state if its release and distribution can be secured. 

The Kansas situation is somewhat different, tho the 
owners of the mines are equally averse to the Gover- 
nor’s tactics. The shortage in Kansas is acute. Two 
manufacturing plants in Kansas City have been forced 
to close and the Kansas City Railways and Light and 
Power Company are very close to the end of their coal 
supply. Upon the application of the State Attorney Gen- 
eral the property of 150 coal mining companies has been 
put into the hands of three receivers, who will operate 
the mines to full capacity and have entire charge of 
production, sale and distribution. The receivers are 
Clarence D. Sample, Mayor of Fort Scott, representing 
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The Miners’ 
Strike 


Above, a typical row of miners’ 
homes at Jenkins, Kentucky—a 
mining town rather less ugly than 
most. Houses like these, instead of 
the city laborer’s rent-profiteering 
tenements, are one of the points to 
be considered in the striking 
miners’ demand for higher wages 


A group of Pennsylvania miners 
at the left, from Mine Number 4 
in Kerry, are talking things over 


just after the strike was called 
Press Illustrating 


Underwood & Underwood 


At Youngstown, Ohio, the striking miners set up a commissary department as part of 
the strike benefits, and strikers’ families stood in a bread line to get the day’s supplies 
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the public; Willard Titus of Girard, a coal miner; and 
C. F. Spencer, President of the Pittsburgh Midway 
Mining Company. The Governor plans to use union 
labor only; all the Kansas miners are organized. They 
will be offered their present wage scale with six days’ 
work a week if they want it. Governor Allen has ap- 
pealed to the miners to produce coal for the sake of the 
state and their fellow citizens, but if they decline he 
will order the National Guard to protect the mines 
and call for volunteers to work them. The operators 
have declined to have anything whatever to do with 
the plan. They even refused to suggest one of their 
number to act as a receiver. 

The actual settlement of the whole coal controversy 
is in the hands of the scale committees of miners and 
operators of the central competitive field, which includes 
the coal mines of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. Acting President Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers agreed to Secretary Wilson’s proposition 
that a national agreement covering all the mines in 
the country should be effected, but the operators ob- 
jected that it meant too long a step toward the closed 
shop, and the miners did not insist. 

Secretary Wilson addressed the conference in good, 
round terms. He told the miners their demand for a 60 
per cent wage increase, a six-hour day and a five-day 
week was “impossible.” He informed the mine operators 
that their standpat position was “impossible.” Then 
he besought them both to get down to business and 
settle things quickly, a process in which they are still 
engaged as we go to press. The secretary’s remarks on 
the question of wage increase are interesting: 

The cost of living on a weighted family budget has in- 
creased somewhere between 73 and 79 per cent. The wages 
of miners during the same period—1914—have increased 
somewhere from 34 to 50 per cent with the exception of 
certain classes of day labor that have been increased 76 
or 78 per cent. Notwithstanding the terms of the bond the 
increase in the cost of living is an existing fact and relief 
ought to be given to these miners on a basis of the justice 
of the situation. 


The Russian Problem 


T the Lord Mayor’s banquet Premier Lloyd 
A George dropped a hint of a new Russian policy. 
He said that Great Britain had furnished war 
material and aid to the anti-Bolshevik forces to the 
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amount of half a billion dollars, but that intervention 
in a prolonged and sanguinary civil war could not be 
continued. He regretted that the effort of the Supreme 
Council last spring to make peace was not successful, 
but he hoped that “the time is not distant when the 
powers will be able to renew that attempt with better 
prospects of success.” 

It was commonly understood from this that Lloyd 
George was preparing to bring forward again the pro- 
posal that he advocated at the Paris Conference. Ac- 
cording to the minutes of the Council of Ten on Janu- 
ary 16, 1919, as reported by Mr. Bullitt to the Senate 
committee, Lloyd George said that there seemed three 
possible policies. First, military intervention to crush 
the Bolsheviki. But this was impossible because the 
Czechoslovaks refused to fight for Kolchak since they 
suspect him of trying to restore the old régime. The 
Russian army was not to be trusted. The Canadian 
troops refused to go to Russia, and British, French and 
American troops would do the same. Second, to isolate 
Bolshevik Russia by a sanitary cordon. But this would 
be a death cordon, not a health cordon. Two-thirds of 
the 150,000,000 people were starving and to maintain a 
blockade would mean killing the very people whom the 
Allies desired to protect. Third, to call together repre- 
sentatives of all the Russian factions at Paris to dis- 
cuss their differences. This third solution of the prob- 
lem was favored by the British Premier and President 
Wilson supported his recommendations as the only prac- 
tical plan. 

At a later session Premier Clemenceau expressed the 
fear that bringing the Bolsheviki to Paris would aid in 
the spread of their doctrines and threaten western 
Europe with revolution, and he objected on principle to 
conversations with criminals. The Italian Foreign Min- 
ister, Sonnino, said that all the Russian parties had rep- 
resentatives in Paris, except the Soviets, whom they 
did not wish to hear. Lloyd George replied that the Bol- 
sheviki were the very people who ought to be heard, for 
they were actually controlling European Russia. The 
President met Clemenceau’s objection to inviting the 
Bolsheviki to Paris by suggesting that the conference 
be held in some Mediterranean city, and it was finally 
agreed to place it on the island of Prinkipo, in the Sea 
of Marmora, near Constantinople. 

But the proposal to join in such a conference was in- 
dignantly declined by the Siberian, Ukrainian and 
Archangel governments. The Soviet Government, on the 
contrary, declared its willingness to negotiate an armis- 
tice and conference on the conditions that all existing 


‘de facto governments during the armistice remain in 


control of the territory they then occupied, that no more 
troops be sent into Russia, that the economic blockade 
be raised, and that citizens of the Soviet governments 
have the right of free entry into other countries pro- 
vided that they do not interfere with domestic politics, 
Allied nationals to have the right of free entry into 
Soviet Russia on the same conditions. These proposals 
of the Soviet received no official consideration at the 
Peace Conference and no reply was returned to them. 

Several times since then the Soviet has made official 
or informal] overtures for peace. The latest of these was 
brought by Lieutenant-Colonel Malone, Liberal member 
of Parliament. These are similar to those brought by 
Bullitt last spring, but the Soviet now demands that the 
Allies withdraw all their troops from Russia and cease 
all military assistance to the anti-Bolshevik forces. In 
return the Soviet promises to recognize all the foreign 
debts of the former Russian Empire. The Malone mes- 
sage includes the stipulation that Bullitt refused to ac- 
cept formally: “The Soviet Government is most anxious 
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The repulse of the attack upon Petrograd—General Yudenitch with an army of Russian refugees advanced along the southern 
shore of the Gulf of Finland but the Bolsheviki army outflanked him by passing to the south, and recaptured Yamburg 


to have a semi-official guaranty from the American and 
British governments that they will do their utmost to 
see to it that France lives up to the conditions of the 
armistice.” The Soviet offer to the Allies was limited to 
November 15 and if not accepted by that time it was 
hinted that like overtures may’ be made to the Central 
Powers. It is understood that the Soviet is willing to 
grant extensive mining, timber and industrial conces- 
sions to foreign capitalists, preferably British or Amer- 
ican, rather than French or German. 

Lloyd George’s intimation of possible peace negotia- 
tions with Russia aroused a storm of indignation in the 
French and British press, with the exception of theLabor 
papers. The Government leader in the House of Com- 
mons, Bonar Law, promised that no negotiations with 
Lenin and Trotzky would be undertaken without pre- 
vious consideration in Parliament. The Premier himself 
stated to Parliament it was proposed to call at an early 
date an international conference on the Russian prob- 
lem and he declared that no person at any time, on his 
behalf or with his knowledge, had interviewed Bol- 
shevik representatives in order to learn whether nego- 
tiations for peace might be opened and upon what 
terms. This disclaimer throws the responsibility for the 
abortive negotiations of last spring entirely upon Lloyd 
George’s secretary, Philip Kerr, who provided Bullitt 
when he went to Russia with a written statement of 
what he personally thought would constitute an accept- 
able basis of peace negotiations. After his return Bul- 
litt was given by Kerr an opportunity to meet the Pre- 
mier at breakfast and had a frank discussion of the 
Russian situation with him. 

A conference is being held at Copenhagen between 
Maxim Litvinov, representing the Soviet Republic, and 
James O’Grady, representing Great Britain, on the 
question of the exchange of prisoners, but Litvinov has 
brought up the question of the lifting of the blockade. 

The conference of the three Baltic States at Dorpat 
that was interrupted by the Yudenitch movement 
against Petrograd has again convened, and the Soviet 
ambassador, Litvinov, has gone to Dorpat to dis- 
cuss peace terms. Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
participate in this conference and _ representatives 
of Finland, Poland and Ukrainia will be present. It is 
further rumored that Poland is to call a peace confer- 
ence of all the Russian factions to meet at Warsaw on 
December 15. Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the head of the 
Nationalist Turkish Government, is said to have pro- 
posed an alliance with the Soviet. The Emir of Afghan- 
istan by the recent treaty with England obtained the 
right to carry on negotiations with foreign powers 


without British interference, and has sent a diplomatic 
delegation to Moscow. 

The failure of the attempt to take Petrograd is a 
great disappointment to the anti-Bolshevik parties, for 
they had counted on a speedy collapse of the Soviet 
power as soon as this army, commanded by one of the 
Czar’s best generals and equipped with British arms 
and supported by the British fleet, should advance on 
the old Russian capital. Last August the London Times 
correspondent, who, having just come from Petrograd, 
spoke with authority, wrote: 

General Yudenitch has about 30,000 to 35,000 men-at 
the front fighting against 15,000 Reds. Over and above 
these he has reserve forces. There is absolute certainty for 
believing that when this army is sufficiently organized it 
will be able to occupy the whole coast of the Baltic Sea 
up to the boundaries with Finland. 

When in October Yudenitch did start his drive on Pe- 
trograd his chances seemed more favorable than when 
the above was written, for he now had British tanks to 
aid him and Denikin’s forces were advancing rapidly 
from the south and threatening to capture the Soviet 
capital, Moscow. British aviators bombed the fortresses 
before Petrograd and rained down upon the half- 
starved Bolsheviki proclamations offering peace, pardon 
and free food to all who surrendered. But these offers 
had no apparent effect. Men and women rallied to the 
defense of Petrograd, while the Soviet troops made a 
swing to the south and entrapped the Russian army of 
Yudenitch before it could retreat to the Esthonian 
frontier. The Esthonians refused to readmit the army 
and it melted away. 

Besides repelling the attack on Petrograd the Soviet 
forces have at the same time beaten back the armies of 
Denikin on the south and of Kolchak on the east. The 
Siberians under Kolchak tried to make a stand on the 
Ishim River, 165 miles from Omsk, but in their retreat 
they failed to destroy the bridge, so the Bolsheviki 
crossed the river and took Omsk. ; 

Washington military authorities lay the blame for the 
breaking of Kolchak’s line to the recent withdrawal of 
the Czechoslovak troops from the front, but this expla- 
nation is difficult to reconcile with the information pre- 
viously accepted that the Czechoslokaks had not ‘been 
fighting at the front since last December. 

Most of the Government departments had been re- 
moved to Irkutsk, 1200 miles east, in anticipation of the 
loss of Omsk, but the Bolsheviki advanced so rapidly 
that, according to the Soviet wireless, they captured 
ten of Kolchak’s generals and more than a hundred 
other officers of the Siberian army. 
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Lady Astor (left), born Nancy Langhorne, of Virginia, put 
American pep into the campaign which has just resulted in 
her election to the British Parliament. She conducted 
her electioneering in person, and made a special appeal to 
women voters on her promises to look after women’s interests 


The Workingman, the Working- 


woman and the Farmer 


IDE by side in Washington recently met two in- 
S ternational labor conferences, one composed of 

men, the other of women; and, if the truth must 
be told, the women had the more peaceful time of the 
two. Which, however, was not altogether to their credit, 
as their task was in many ways the simpler one. The 
first International Congress of Workingwomen, whose 
president was Mrs. Raymond Robins, president of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League, conducted its 
sessions in four languages, English, French, Polish and 
Bohemian. Each of the twelve nations represented had 
ten votes, although most of the countries sent only two 
delegates. The eight-hour day and the possibility of 
obtaining uniform international action on child labor 
legislation were among the most important subjects dis- 
cussed by the congress, which requested ah amendment, 
making each national delegation to the International 
Labor Conference include a woman representing labor 
and a woman appointed by the Government, to Article 
3 of the peace treaty. 

The International Labor Conference, the masculine 
one, is the first of the international bodies created by 
the Treaty of Versailles and is to form part of the ma- 
chinery of the League of Nations. Its first difficulty was 
over the question of who might be admitted to the con- 
ference and who might not. Secretary of Labor Wilson 
held, and Congress agreed, that only those nations who 
have ratified the peace treaty have a right to partici- 
pate, which, of course, leaves out the United States. 
The difficulty was partially circumvented by electing 
Secretary Wilson president of the conference. The gov- 
ernmental delegates, of whom there should be two, can- 
not, of course, be appointed; but the workers and em- 
ployers were invited to send representatives. Samuel 
Gompers was chosen by the American Federation of 
Labor and the employers’ delegate appointed by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

The next difficulty arose over the question of the ad- 
mission of delegates from Germany and Austria. The 
final vote for their adthission on equal terms with the 
other delegates was carried with only one dissenting 
voice, that of the French delegate representing capital, 
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who declared that his views were shared by the French 
Senate and Léon Bourgeois, representative to the 
League of Nations. Austria finally decided not to send 
delegates, and the German delegates have not yet suc- 
ceeded in crossing the ocean. The woman’s congress 
arranged for representation of the Central Powers in 
the temporary organization which will tide over the 
space between this conference and the next. 

After wrestling with the complex questions of organ- 
ization the conference took up the question of a world 
standard working week of forty-eight hours, of which 
they have already virtually declared themselves in favor. 
The question of a standard eight-hour day, favored by 
the labor group, now remains to be thrashed out. The 
women’s congress sent the International Conference a 
definite request “that an international convention be 
held for the purposes of establishing: a maximum eight- 
hour day and forty-four hour week for all workers; a 
weekly rest period of at least one day and a half of un- 
interrupted duration; a minimum rest period of one- 
half hour shall be accorded in each eight-hour shift in 
continuous industries. 

An entirely different note was struck by the Farmers’ 
National Congress in its thirty-ninth annual meeting 
at Hagerstown, Maryland: “We know that the forty- 
four hour week cannot feed the world and we believe 
that it cannot clothe it. Those who advocate the short 
day in industry should not expect the farmer to work 
‘six hours before dinner and six hours after,’ with be- 
fore-breakfast and after-supper hours thrown in.” The 
congress went on record as opposed to all strikes and in 
favor of a Federal Board of Arbitration. It is interest- 
ing to find the congress stating: “We believe the con- 
servatism of the American farmer should continue to be 
on guard to prevent the development and spread of rad- 
ical theories and the tendency of certain elements to 
vitiate the fundamental principles of American insti- 
tutions.” President J. H. Kimble in his address stated 
that “the big thing for this country is to see that every 
man, woman and child gets a square meal three times a 
day. To accomplish this end, every facility must be ex- 
tended to encourage and promote agricultural produc- 
tion.” 

The Illinois farmers demand, thru the executive board 
of their Agricultural Association, “a basic ten-hour day 
for all productive industries in order that farm labor 
may be on a par with other forms of labor.” 


Prohibition in Europe 


NE of the lessons of the war was the demonstra- 

tion of the advantages of restricting the liquor 

traffic, and all governments show a reluctance to 
release their control of it. In Great Britain during the 
war the beer was diluted, the price raised, the number 
of public houses reduced, the hours during which they 
were allowed to sell cut down from seventeen to six, and 
certain areas around munition plants made virtually 
dry. This did not reduce the expenditure for alcoholic 
beverages, for, with the higher wages, this nearly 
doubled during the war, but the amount of drunkenness 
was considerably curtailed. Consequently government 
control is more likely to be strengthened than relaxed, 
and there is for the first time in England an active 
movement for prohibition. This is being urged more on 
economic than on moral grounds, and the leaders are 
business men rather than clergymen. In fact, the High 
Church party is definitely opposing prohibition. The 
Daily News, Manchester Guardian and Westminster 
Gazette favor the dry movement, but the most of the 
papers attack it with intense bitterness and _ ridicule. 
But even some of the opponents admit that, if prohibi- 
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tion prevails in America, England will have to follow 
suit, for if the British spend a billion and a half dollars 
a year on alcoholic liquors and suffer the consequent 
loss of industrial efficiency they will be unable to meet 
American competition in the markets of the world. Lord 
D’Abernon, chairman of the Government Liquor Con- 
trol Board, says: 

If the question is considered broadly there are only two 
policies, control or prohibition. Reversion of the old pre- 
war conditions would mean drunkenness, inefficiency, ill 
health, disease and the misery which has notoriously re- 
sulted from drunken habits in the past. 

Premier Lloyd George, who during the war declared 
that alcohol was as dangerous to Great Britain as the 


German army, has intimated that he will start a new © 


campaign against liquor. 

Formerly the temperance movement in Great Britain 
was a vague and ineffectual moral reform, but now it 
has been organized into a practical and businesslike 
campaign by the aid of five representatives of the 
American Anti-Saloon League who were called to Eng- 
land for that purpose. Their leader is “Pussyfoot” 
Johnson of Kansas City, who received that nickname 
because of his success when he was an agent of the 
Government in tracking down the bootleggers who were 
selling liquor to the Indians, While speaking at Essex 
Hall, London, he was seized by a mob of medical stu- 
dents and ridden on a rail down the Strand, the police 
being powerless to protect him. Mr. Johnson took the 
outrage with great good humor, altho his left eye was 
so seriously injured by a blow as to necessitate removal. 

The first political battleground will be Scotland, for 
the local option law passed by Parliament in 1913 comes 
into effect on June 1 next. Under this any district on 
petition of one-tenth of the electors shall vote on three 
options: (1) no reduction in the number of licenses, (2) 
reduction of licenses, (3) abolition of licenses. If no 
license is carried by 55 per cent of the votes cast and 
35 per cent of the registered voters the district will go 
dry at the end of a year. 
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Norway voted in October for the total prohibition of 
spirits by 428,455 for to 284,137 against, giving a ma- 
jority of 144,318. This does not affect the sale of wine 
and beer. Finland has put a prohibitory amendment 
into its new constitution by popular vote. Esthonia is 
expected to follow the example of Finland. Russia since 
the revolution has continued and more strictly enforced 
the war-time prohibition. A correspondent of the New 
York Sun finds that the refugees from Soviet Russia 
complain that it is a dull place under the Bolshevist 
regime, all work and no play, too much study and no 
liquor. He quotes one of them as saying: 

The order established in Russia is simply hell. There is 
no competition, no expectation, no joys, no advantages, 
nothing special; only work, equal divisions and instruction 
and more instruction. Think of primary schools crowded 
with grown men and women. It is hard to teach children of 
four years in the same classrooms with adults of sixty. 

The same is true of art, of science. Both are without 
wealthy patrons and have been made frightfully dull, 
fearfully uninteresting. 

Instead of restoring Russia to a moderate use of vodka 
and the happy-go-lucky, care-free life of the pre-war days, 
Lenin even has tightened the anti-alcoholic strings. The 
people when they are not working or going to meetings 
called for the discussion of some reform, have nothing to 
do but sit around drearily and brood. 

Nobody goes to the opera in Russia for pleasure any 
more. The audiences assemble to be instructed with music 
ruined by a long, dull lecture on its particular composer 
prefacing each performance. 

The Bolshevik leaders explain that they do not be- 
lieve in prohibition as a moral measure but they pro- 
pose to maintain it for the present because it prevents 
disorder and increases efficiency in the workshop and on 
the battlefield. Some of the Siberian papers lay the de- 
feats of Kolchak to his reintroduction of vodka, and the 
Poles are also said to have lost ground in their battles 
with the Bolsheviki because of the excessive use of 
alcohol in the Polish army, Before the war the average 
annual consumption of vodka in Russia was about two 
gallons per capita and vodka is 40 per cent alcohol. 
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England blames the United States for the prohibition agitation there, led by “Pussyfoot” John h tly hazed b 
British students. “You can lead a horse to water,” says this cartoon from an English daily senna, “ey yen coat aii be Ge 














































The Most Sensational Discovery of Science 





The Weight of Light 


By Edwin 


N the history of science the year 1919 is likely to 

be known, not as the year of the overthrow of the 

German Empire, but as the year of the overthrow 

of Newton’s theory of gravitation. The British 
astronomers who went to Africa to observe the eclipse 
of the sun May 29, 1919, came back with the proof that 
a ray of light passing close by the sun is bent out of 
its straight course. The photographs taken during the 
six minutes when the sun was shadowed show the sur- 
rounding stars in different positions from where they 
are seen when the sun’s disk is not in their midst, The 
amount of the observed angular deviation of the light 
rays from the straight line is 1.75 seconds, which is 
the same as was predicted by Einstein in 1911, and 
considerably more than the deviation (.83 second) to 
be expected if Newton’s law of gravitation applied to 
light. 

This is the second time that Einstein has scored over 
Newton. The first was in regard to the orbit of Mer- 
cury. If the sun and Mercury were alone in the universe 
the planet, according to Newton’s law, would revolve 
forever around the sun in the same elliptical track. 
But the presence of the other planets makes Mercury 
deviate from this regular route so the ellipse it de- 
scribes is never quite the same but slowly shifts around 
so that in the course of centuries its longer diameter 
would be pointing in a different direction. Calculating by 
Newton’s law the influence exerted by the other planets, 
astronomers found that it would shift the orbit of Mer- 
cury 532 seconds of arc in a century. But when they 
took observations on Mercury they found that its orbit 
Was shifting at the rate of 574 seconds. The discrep- 
' ancy between observation and theory, 42 seconds, is 
thirty times greater than could be accounted for by 
» errors of instruments or observation. But according to 
Einstein’s theory, if the sun and Mercury were alone 
in space with no other planets interfering, the orbit of 
Mercury would not remain the same, but would advance 
at the rate of 43 seconds a century. This, as the reader 
will observe, is in substantial agreement with the dis- 
crepancy which has for two centuries puzzled astrono- 
mers, since it was inexplicable on the Newtonian theory. 

The electro-magnetic theory of light, thought out by 
Clerk Maxwell forty-five years ago, has proved to be an 
excellent guide to research and led to many practical 
applications such as wireless telegraphy. According to 
this theory the miles-long Marconi waves, the infinites- 
imal waves that we feel as heat or see as light and the 
still more minute waves of the X-rays are movements 
of the same sort, tho differing in length, and all travel 
at the same speed in space of 186,000 miles a second. 
It was one of the implications of Maxwell’s theory, tho 
it was not perceived until later, that light and all such 
waves must exercize a certain pressure upon a body 
against which they strike, just as a jet of water from 
a fireman’s hose pushes against the side of a house. 
The pressure of light is so exceedingly slight that it 
had never been noticed, but it has been actually detected 
and measured by Professors E. F. Nichols of Yale and 
G. F. Hull of Dartmouth. The sunshine falls upon the 
earth with a force of 160 tons. Both theory and experi- 
ment have shown that a beam of light has inertia or 
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mass, that is to say, a beam of light pushes like a water 
jet, and it has now been proved that the pull of gravity 
deflects a beam of light as it does a water jet. That is 
to say, a beam of light has weight, is attracted by grav- 
ity. This deflection of a beam of light by gravity is 
extremely small, but photographs taken during the re- 
cent total eclipse of the sun show that star beams that 
passed near the sun are bent out of a straight path. 

The discovery is rather disconcerting to astronomers, 
for all their calculations for the last three hundred 
years have been based upon the assumption that light 
travels in straight lines at even speed thru empty space 
or, what is the same thing, thru the ether. If now light 
is pulled aside by gravitation as it goes by a solid body 
the rays from a distant star having to pass thru the 
tangled throng of the Milky Way might travel a very 
devious route and the star would appear to us to be 
located in a different place from where it really is. In 
fact it is possible that a star which we see double may 
actually be single but that rays starting out from it 
in different directions may be so deflected by passing 
near other stars that when they reach us they appear 
to come from different points of space and so appear to 
us as twin stars. There may, too, be dead or dark stars 
on the way whose existence we cannot discern and al- 
low for. 


OW those who are not astronomers are not much 

concerned over a discrepancy of a few hundredths 
of a second in the measurement of an angle by the tele- 
scope. We do not care much where Mercury will be five 
centuries hence, for we do not know quite where it is 
now. If astronomers made the laws of nature instead 
of merely discovering them we might be afraid that at 
their next congress they might repeal Newton's law of 
gravitation and send us all flying off into space. But 
fortunately they have no such power and even tho they 
should all become adherents of Einstein’s most revolu- 
tionary theories, Newton’s laws of mechanics and Eu- 
clid’s laws of geometry would remain as true as they 
ever were, not perhaps absolutely and universally true 
as we have assumed but sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes. Deviations from them can only be- 
come detectable when we come to consider movements 
as swift as light waves or electrons. 

But altho we laymen are not concerned with the nice- 
ties of astronomical measurements there is an aspect 
of this conflict of theories that does interest us, The 
theory of Newton or, to go back further, of Galileo and 
Copernicus, that the earth moves around the sun, al- 
tered profoundly the philosophical and religious beliefs 
of the world and the theory of Einstein is much more 
far-reaching and revolutionary in its metaphysical im- 
plications than the former. Professor Planck, who has 
just received the Nobel Prize for his discoveries in 
physics, said of Einstein’s first paper: 

It surpasses in boldness everything previously suggested 
in speculative natural philosophy and even in the philo- 
sophical theories of knowledge. Non-Euclidian geometry is 
child’s play in comparison. . . . The revolution imtroduced 
into the physical conceptions of the world is only to be 
compared in extent and depth with that brought about by 
the introduction of the Copernican system of the universe. 
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But Why Unscramble the 
Railroads? 
(Continued from page 119) 

that the war-time administration of the 
railroads has not been a success, con- 
sideration should be given to whether 
or not it has been productive of the 
principal result desired. When Mr. Mc- 
Adoo called his regional directors to- 
gether he told them that the prime con- 
sideration in the management of the 
railroads was the winning of the war 
and that whatever energy they might 
have left was to be employed in giving 
the public as perfect service as possible. 
In the supreme test, that of winning 
the war, the Railroad Administration 
was successful after private manage- 
ment had proved unable to carry the 
burden, and the deficits resulting from 
Federal control should be regarded as 
part of the war costs. 

Those holders of the stecks and 
bonds who think for themselves, rather 
than have a so-called securities com- 
mittee think for them, appreciate that 
they have a good investment in the 
railroads when under Government con- 
trol. The Government guarantees them 
approximately 5% per cent on their 
capital investment. Some roads made 
more. But in 1916 Alfred P. Thom, rep- 
resenting the railroad executives, testi- 
fied before the Newlands committee 
that for the railroads to sell their stock 
at par—in other words to be on a safe 
and profitable footing—they must be 
allowed to earn, at the very least, 9 
per cent on their capital stock. But he 
added that whereas by this test pre- 
cisely thirty-nine railroads, with a 
total mileage of only 47,363 miles, 
could probably be financed by the issu- 
ance of stock at par, 137 railroads with. 
a total mileage of 185,219, could not be 
so financed. By way of further proof 
that security holders in general are 
well provided for, it is a matter of rec- 
ord that following the statement that 
the Director General favored the turn- 
ing back of the roads at an early date 
should it be decided not to extend the 
period of Federal control now fixed by 
law, there came, on this mere recom- 
mendation, shrinkage in market quota- 
tions of many railroad stocks, in some 
instances shrinkages of as much as 20 
per cent. 

With the Government borrowing 
more than twenty billions of dollars in 
a period of two years and with rail- 
road securities, largely speaking, de- 
pressed or in a measure discredited, I 
fail to see where the money is coming 
from to insure to the United States an 
efficient and articulate growing trans- 
portation system, which is vitally 
necessary in the great period of recon- 
struction just beginning, if the roads 
are turned back to private ownership. 

Without question some of our great 
railroad systems have sustained their 
credit. The Pennsylvania, the Santa Fé 
or the Burlington, for instance, may 
find it possible to float bonds or notes, 
but I do not think that a majority of 
the railroads now under Federal con- 
trol could do so, especially if so-called 
“banker management” should be defin- 
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Jo the Sraveling Public 


The Government has announced its withdrawal of many passport 
restrictions, and travel may now be resumed to most foreign countries. 
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itely removed, as is in effect recom- 
mended by a majority of the interstate 
Commerce Commission. It would then 
hardly be possible that our great finan- 
cial houses would be willing or able to 
market large issues of railrcad stocks 
in order to secure additional funds. 
Tho many of the “Big Brothers” might 
market new stock, few of the many 
“Weak Sisters” could do so and a num- 
ber of the latter not already bankrupt 
would be thrown into the hands of re- 
ceivers immediately upon their return 
to private control. Most of these roads 
are valuable as links in our national 
transportation system and should be 
improved and developed, and from 
what source could funds be secured 
except the Government? 

Mr. Daniel Willard stated at Boston 
recently that a ton of freight never 
'bought so much transportation as at 
present. What he meant was that 
whereas railroad freight rates have 
been increased on an average of 43% 
per cent—first 15 and then 25—the 
prices of other commodities have gone 
up from 75 per cent to 300 per cent. 
In other words, the purchasing power 
of the dollar has depreciated less in 
buying railroad freight transportation 
than in buying any other commodity. 
Bear in mind that transportation is 
just as much a commodity as the cloth 
in your coat or the food that you eat; 
it is one of the three principal factors 
in the cost of the finished product, raw 
material and labor being the other two. 
At the time the railroads were taken 
over by the Government in December, 
1917, the “vicious circle” or “the mount- 
ing spiral,” as this trinity is popularly 
known, was the dominant note in all 
economic discussions. Ever since the 
signing of the armistice there has been 
a tremendous transportation readjust- 
ment. The major part of the movement 
toward the seaboard ceased with a sud- 
denness that gave business a tremen- 
dous jolt. War production, with the 
exception of partially filled contracts, 
stopped. Manufacturing centers found 
it advisable to use surplus fuel stored 
in the war period for emergencies 
rather than to buy at prevailing high 
prices. Other things happened which 
made for a general shrinkage in traf- 
fic. It was predicted and expected. 
With the Government in charge of the 
railroads and guaranteeing returns 0 
the stock and bond holders, this shock 
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1 “This throat tablet gives 
real protection against 
germ invasion” 


T is a modern doctor who speaks. 
Only ten years ago he would have 
told you to gargle with some nauseous 
M §=©mixture which would have hastened 
| your relief but little. 

Now he prescribes Formamint Tablets 
and tells you to allow one to dissolve in the 
mouth every hour or two. Instead of a 
disagreeable liquid you have a delicious 
tablet. 

The doctor knows that Formamint Tab- 
lets not only reduce the pain and danger of 
a sore throat, but may safeguard you also 
against several serious systemic diseases 
—influenza, diphtheria, etc., which are 
alike caused by germ invasion. 

Remember, most disease germs lodge for 

f} awhile in the throat before attacking the 
body. The saliva, impregnated with For- 

| mamint, becomes itself antiseptic, and 
reduces to a safe minimum the myriads of 
germs that are gathering for the onslaught. 

| This is why the doctor emphasizes the 
difference between Formamint and ordi- 
| nary throat lozenges; none other has the 


protective power of Formamint. At all 
druggists, 60c. 
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is being absorbed. By taking care of 
the operating deficit out of the National 
Treasury rather than thru an increase 
in rates a further general rise in prices 
has been prevented—in fact prices have 
largely been stabilized. 

We have invested approximately five 
billions of dollars in the merchant ma- 
rine and Mr. Hurley now asks a half 
billion more. Our greatest business op- 
portunity is in stricken Europe and in 
the markets of the other countries of 
the world which, for the time being, 
Europe cannot supply. Our moral ob- 
ligation is to furnish our products at 
as low a price as practicable to the debt- 
ridden Allies as well as to those who 
soon will no longer be our enemies. Let 
the railroads be returned to private 
control at this delicate stage or until 
the period of reconstruction now only 
fairly beginning is well over, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
have to grant increases in rates, be- 
cause it is legally bound to do so when 
a showing of operations at a loss is 
proved. This will start the “vicious cir- 
cle” or “the mounting spiral” again 
and we shall have cast away the great- 
est opportunity that ever came to a 
nation. Our five-billion-dollar merchant 
marine will be a white elephant. 

Experience proves past question that 

the roads under private control have 
warred on water transportation. To 
take one illustration, New York City 
suffered severely in the coal crisis be- 
cause the roads had practically put 
barge canal transportation out of busi- 
ness, a fact New York State has clear- 
ly recognized in recent legislation. Ac- 
cordingly, the return of the roads to 
private ownership will have, in al! 
probability, bad effects on our new mer- 
chant marine in its attempt to build up 
coastwise traffic to the maximum, 
whereas if the Government keeps the 
roads as long as it keeps control of the 
ships—five years after peace is pro- 
claimed—a national coédrdination of ef- 
fort can be accomplished. 
The success of the work of recon- 
struction is going to depend more on 
the handling of the railroad problem, 
now before Congress and much in the 
minds of the American people, than on 
any other one thing. Simply as a mat- 
ter of common sense safety and national 
strategy, in which we all perforce are 
vitally interested, can we afford to 
“swap horses in the middle of the 
stream”? Do we want now to toss aside 
opportunities that we have paid dearly 
for and shall not again have for per- 
haps half a century, to perfect our 
transportation system and to adjust 
a system of freight rates that is now 
a huge, intricate and baffling mountain 
of protective tariffs? Do we want this 
when we realize that upon the return 
of the roads hastily to private control 
they will again become liable to many, 
if not most, of the evils that went with 
the old order? Do we want to risk, when 
there is so little to be gained, a change 
that certainly will mean further in- 
creases of rates, further indirect tax 
—a change that may mean bankrupt- 
cies, a chance for unemployment—and 
Bolshevism? 
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War Risk Bureau, and other organiza- 
tions, such as the Farm Loan Board, 
and all the other Government agencies. 

“Are you for the League?” I asked 
him, frankly. 

“Unequivocally,” he said. 

“With or without?” 

“T do not think reservations are nec- 
essary. But——” 

“But——?” 

“T do not object to reservations that 
are clarifying or interpretative. I do 
object to textual changes that would 
compel new peace negotiations. 

“Let me add that I think it would 
be a world calamity of immeasurable 
proportions if, as a result of this war, 
the great nations should not form some 
effective organization to preserve the 
peace of the world and prevent the hor- 
rors of future wars. If we fail, all the 
great nations must enter again upon 
a desperate race for competitive arma- 
ments. 

“Disregarding every other objection 
to this brutal system of force, the ques- 
tion of taxation alone should arrest our 
attention, for the burden of taxation 
we are now carrying is the direct re- 
sult of one war. No man who pays his 
income tax can fail to reflect upon the 
meaning of an increase ja this bur- 
den. There is a point beyond which 
even taxation cannot go—destruction 
of enterprize, arrestment of develop- 
ment and economic disaster. Demagogic 
politicians, who are appealing to the 
passions and prejudices of the people 
in this time of unrest, are failing to 
tell the people of the necessary conse- 
quences of the demagogue’s advice. Our 
great burden of taxation is a decisive 
element in:the high cost of living. De- 
stroy the League of Nations and re- 
turn to the old system of competitive 
armaments, and America’s tax bill and 
burden will be increased 50 per cent 
more than it is today. We are having 
difficulties enough already with the 
burdens the present war has left us. 
Does not common sense, if not the call 
of suffering humanity, demand thé lim- 
itation of armaments, with reduction 
of taxations thru an effective organi- 
zation of the great nations for the 
preservation of world peace?” 

“And labor?” 

“T believe that labor is entitled*to a 
full and just share of the rewards of 
industry and that we must face and 
solve the problem of industrial democ- 
racy. With the return of world peace, 
and particularly with an effective or- 
ganization of the nations to preserve 
the peace of the world, we should be 
able to turn our thoughts and our best 
brains and energies to these great eco- 
nomic problems which have now come 
to the forefront and upon the right set- 
tlement of which depends the stability 
of organized society and the progress 
of civilization. I believe these problems 
can be solved with justice to all ele- 
ments; the masses of the people—com- 
monly called the public—labor and 
capital,” 

The women of the country think 
somewhat of Mr. McAdoo as they think 
of President Wilson, who was neither 
first nor last to look with favor upon 
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came countrywide in 
three months because 
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WHERE DO YOU STAND IN RELIGION? 


and other Unitarian sermons for the times sent free, 
Mrs, J. D. BARROWS, 116 Florida Street, Springfield, Mass. 


4S54TS INSYDE TIRES 
—inner armor for automobile tires, prevent punctures and blow- 
outs, double tire mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. 

AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 109 
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By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison 
For each day of the year a theme, medita- 
tion, scripture, poem and prayer, 400 pp. 
In Two Editions 
Gift Edition, full leather, gold stamp and edges, $2.50 net. 
Popular Edition, purple cloth, $1.50 net. 
(Add 8 cents postage) 
Write for prices in lots 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
713 East 40th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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comfort in midnight 
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A standby for 55 years, Have it 
handy in the medicine cabinet for 
use at the very first indication of 
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came another, promised by a letter, 
and here is the reply, which tells a lot 
about the man: 

“I am deeply grateful for this mark 
of distinction, which is, I am sure, a 
recognition far exceeding any merit 
which I might justly claim, and it is, 
therefore, with enhanced regret that I 
find myself unable to accept it. 

“The Constitution of the United 
States provides that ‘No title of no- 
bility shall be granted by the United 
States, and no person holding any office 
of profit or trust under them, shall, 
without the consent of Congress, accept 
any present, emolument, office, or title, 
of any kind whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign state.’ 

“While it is true that I am no long- 
er holding any office of profit or trust 
under the United States, nevertheless 
the proffered honor is, I assume, in rec- 
ognition of services performed: or acts 
done by me officially as Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, and 
as Director General of Railroads, dur- 
ing my incumbency of those offices. I 
am sure that the Constitutional inhibi- 
tion I have quoted, in its spirit, if not 
in its letter, applies to a case of this 
kind. Having held an office of great 
trust and responsibility under our Gov- 
ernment, it seems to me clear that if 
the letter of our Constitution prevents 
me from receiving such an honor while 
in office, I am equally forbidden to re- 
ceive it out of office.” 

Such a letter takes courage, and an 
admirable frankness. 

He displayed the same quality when, 
to make things function, he dealt with 
the railroad executives and men about 
them as man to man. When, too, he 
called the regional directors together 
and told them “Move troops and war 
supplies. That’s your job. Serve the 
country otherwise as you can, but, 
serve the war first.” 

Business men like that. As one said, 
“We know where we’re at.” They 
would like it, taken by and large, and 
they weuld get it, if Mr. McAdoo were 
the President. He would get on rela- 
tively well with Congress, because Con- 
gress is composed of businessmen, and 
lawyers, who are usually businessmen. 
In fact, he has been eminently success- 
ful with Congress, tho not quite suc- 
cessful, as no one yet born ever will be. 

And what tho he is a lawyer—he 
smilingly referred to himself one day 
in a public hearing before a Congres- 
sional committee, as “a one-horse law- 


| yer”—he is typically rather more a 


businessman, and would be such in the 
White House, one conjectures. Tho 
dynamic, he left Knoxville, Tennessee, 
disappointed, years back, because, in 
seeking to electrify the city’s lines, his 


| enterprize short-circuited his judgment, 


and laid him low. But he displayed an 
engineer’s acumen jn cost-accounting 
while building the Hudson Tubes, h« 
had enough vision left to establish the 
Federal Reserve Banking System, and 
to assist in drafting the plan, and to 
capitalize, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, such interesting enterprizes as the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, the War 
Department, the Allied nations, the 
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If He Were President 


(Continued from page 121) 


of the Treasury; he has “sold” vast 
Liberty loans, vast national plans for 
the Farm Loan Board, for the rail- 
roads, for a Merchant Marine, for 
much else, to Congress and to the na- 
tion and to the world, yet has not sold 
himself so well. He is not a self adver- 
tiser. He hasn’t “got over” his spare 
six feet of mountaineer strength. You 
hear it said that he is cold. You hear 
one celebrated editor of a monthly 
magazine shouting that in all the long 
list of Secretaries of the Treasury, he 
was the “strangest note in the whole 
scale.” You hear it said that when he 
laughs, his eyes do not laugh, that he 
has no buoyancy and touch and go, that 
he got no jollity of soul in building the 
Hudson Tunnels, in running the Treas- 
ury, in running the railroads, and in 
making eight or nine important deci- 
sions—as he did one day in Washing- 
ton—while going down the elevator in 
the Interstate Commerce Building to 
his carriage. Moreover, this humble 
writer, like the rest of ’em, reflected 
the current Washington thought, which 
carried thru the contention that Mr. 
McAdoo would not make an infectious 
candidate. But when you look back, in 
perspective, you change your mind a 
little, remembering what a wise former 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
whose judgment is worth noting, said, 
“Mr. McAdoo did more during the war 
than any other three members of the 
Cabinet put together.” And ycu change 
your mind more when you appraise this 
man close-up and free of a million com- 
plexities, in his office, in a busy build- 
ing, on Broadway, close to Wall Street, 
where he sits looking out thru a gap 
between buildings, in one of which sits 
Judge Gary, in another, Mr. Schwab, 
all three looking out over Trinity 
churchyard to the harbor beyond. 
There he is at home, fit for complacent 
comparison—a clean-cut, lythe, inci- 
sive, smiling but hard-hitting force in 
a blue double-breasted coat, chatting 
now and then over the telephone, tak- 
ing things smilingly, telling you, in 
gocd humor, “Here, try a Cabinet 
chair. How do you like it? You know 
each Cabinet Member is allowed to take 
his chair with him, when he leaves, by 
paying for it. The price has gone up. 
Cabinet chairs cost sixty-seven dollars 
when I entered the Cabinet. Now they 
cost one hundred and fourteen dollars.” 
And yet, withal, giving you the impres- 
sion, which to some he has expressed 
definitely in words, that he doesn’t care 
whether he ever sees and pays for pub- 
lie life again, and is not lifting his lit- 
tle finger or will not lift it to squeeze 
thru the front gates of the White 
House. 

A few old Bourbons told Mr. Mc- 
Adoo he would wreck the Democratic 
party if he took over the railroads. 

A few more told him he would wreck 
his own career if he increased railroad 
rates, 

_And not long ago a great Allied na- 
tion sent an emissary to him bearing 
a decoration. He nay-nayed it. Soon 
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McCatcheon’s 
Men’s Haberdashery of 
Quality and Distinction 


ISCRIMINATING men have found 

that our Men’s Wear Department 
offers the accessories of dress in a Quality 
and Style that are distinctive, and at 
keg. Trademars pYices which are as satisfactory as the 
goods. 


It is a fact that the name ‘‘McCutcheon’s” has always 
been associated closely with Linens, but we would 
like to direct the attention of discriminating men to 
our selections of 


Silk, Madras and Dress Shirts’ 
Custom-made Shirts 
Collars Gloves Socks 
Neckwear of real distinctiveness 
Underwear Pajamas Bathrobes 
Sweaters and Golf Hose 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 


You will find our Men’s Wear Department on the 
Main floor, just inside our 33d Street entrance. 
Whether you have any real needs or wish merely 
to “shop around,” you will be welcome. 


Imported Wool 
Dressing Gown 
in Gray and Tan 
Misxtures.$25.00 





James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets New York 
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It inks the point and 
not the fingers. It’s 
Safety-sealed. 














New Parker Patent 
Clip held in place 
like a washer— 25c. 











20,01 0 dealers sell Parker 
Fountain Pens. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Janesville, Wis. 


New York Retail and Service Store 
Singer Building 
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new Hardy Lily from China. 

Fresh Also the Rare Lilium Willmottiae 

and Sargentiae, Perennials, Shrubs 

From and the Spring flowering Bulbs. 
Autumn supplement now ready. 


Beds | F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 
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the Susan B. Anthony Amendment. All 
thru the war for the vote he “stood” 
for woman suffrage. Re the White 
House pickets notably he “stood” where 
his Chief stood. He has always “stood” 
strongly for the principle that women 
should receive equal pay with men for 
the same work performed. Ir fact, he 
established this principle for women 
ticket sellers on the Hudson Tunnels, 
of which he was president, as far back 
as 1908, and on all the railroads of the 
United States when he was Director 
General of Railroads. 

“Many women, not a few soldiers 
and sailors,” I suggested, with the 
privilege of interviewers in their search 
for information, “are a little averse to 
you, Mr. Secretary, because you got the 
credit for and must stand the respon- 
sibility for, the War Risk Bureau.” 

He sat forward on his chair, his desk 
chair, and proceeded, with knees 
akimbo and hands on knees, to the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“T am willing to disclaim any credit 
and to assume entire responsibility for 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau. When 
we entered the war and determined to 
draft and put into the military service, 
four million (4,000,000) of the finest 
of America’s young manhood, the ques- 
tion immediately arose in my mind as 
to the duty of the Government to pro- 
vide insurance on the lives of these 
men and to make just provision for the 
support of their dependent families 
while they were in the field fighting for 
their country. 

“You must remember that military 
and naval service in time of war is an 
‘extra-hazardous’ occupation and that 
no private life insurance company will 
insure men against such hazards. In 
other words, when the Government 
seized a young American citizen, put 
him in the army and sent him out to 
possible death on the battlefields of 
France, it destroyed not only his in- 
surability but it also deprived his fam- 
ily, in thousands of instances, of their 
only means of support. 

“In all history no great nation had 
ever undertaken, prior to our Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Insurance Act, to protect 
its fighting forces in the field by pro- 
viding for them life insurance, nor had 
any nation ever undertaken to support 
the dependent wives, and children, and 
mothers of those who went out to fight. 
I had the privilege and the honor of 
strongly advocating the passage of the 
law which gave our soldiers and sailors 
and women nurses life insurance, upon 
the payment of very small premiums, 
for providing definite compensation 
for injuries received and for sup- 
porting the dependent members of 
their families while they were in the 
service. 

“The Congress placed the adminis- 
tration of this War Risk Insurance and 
Allowance Law in the Treasury De- 
partment. Prior to this law, there had 
already been established in the Treas- 
ury, 2 War Risk Bureau which insured 
vessels and their cargoes against the 
risks of war, and the officers and sea- 
men of our merchant ships against loss 
of life and injury. 
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Believers in 


the Bible 


are invited to send for descrip- 
tive literature giving history, 
and present campaign of the 
American Bible Society for 
printing and distributing Bibles 
to all nations and races. Now 
in 104th year. 


ATTRACTIVE A safe and 
ANNUITY PLAN Christian 
investment bearing interest up 
to 8%, fully explained in book- 
let ‘‘Bibles and Bonds.’ Write 
today! 


AMERICAN BIBLE'SOCIETY 


ADDRESS ROOM 25 V, BIBLE HOUSE 
NEW YORK 
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New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure 
Instead of a Hardship 
If you are interested, write for free booklet 
called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 
Kept Us Poor.” 
THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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“The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insur- 
ance Law was passed in August, 1917, 
just before the first units of the Na- 
tional Army were called to the colors 
thruout the country. Immediately 
there was thrown upon the War Risk 
Bureau a colossal and almost super- 
human task. Inside of twelve months, 
approximately four million (4,000,000) 
men had been insured for forty billions 
of dollars ($40,000,000,000)—a larger 
amount than the combined business of 
all the life insurance companies of the 
world and almost twice the amount 
raised in all the Liberty Loans. 

“There was no office space in Wash- 
ington suitable for the work of the 
Bureau and as it grew with great ra- 
pidity, its activities were scattered 
over seventeen different buildings in 
Washington, all unsuitable for the 
service. Something like fourteen thou- 
sand employees had to be collected and 
organized within a year. It was im- 
possible to get experienced and skilled 
service for this important work. The 
Army and Navy were taking most of 
the available young manhocd of the 
country for military purposes and the 
demands for labor in every direction 
could not be met. Consequently, the 
Bureau had to be organized largely 
with young girls and women who had 
absolutely no training in this difficult 
work and who, notwithstanding, did 
extraordinarily good service under the 
circumstances. The War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau had to establish schools 
and educate employees not only in the 
law, but in the character of corre- 
spondence, which had to relate, very 
largely, to legal questions arising out 
of the filing of the proper proof of 
claims in cases of death, or injury to 
the enlisted man or woman, or, aris- 
ing out of the claim of his dependents 
for the support and allowance author- 
ized by the law. 

Legal proof in every such case was, 
of course, necessary, not only to pro- 
tect the Treasury from frauds and im- 
positions, but, also to protect the sol- 
dier in the service against the fraudu- 
lent claims of those who had no right 
to demand a part of his pay. Delays 
were, therefore, unavoidable because, it 
takes time to secure legal evidence in 
cases of this character. If every claim 
had been paid upon presentation, and 
without investigation, the Treasury 
would have sustained enormous losses 
and, in thousands of instances, soldiers 
in the field would have been required 
to contribute a part of their pay to the 
support of persons who had no legal 
claims upon them. 

‘Moreover, the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau had to depend upon the War 
Department, not only for the names 
and addresses of the enlisted men and 
women, but for proofs of death or in- 
jury which could not always be sup- 
plied immediately. Identification, for 
instance, of each man or woman was 
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From Your Teeth— 
Then Look at Them 


Let Your Own Eyes Tell 


HIS is to urge a free ten-day test of a tooth paste which 
combats the film. See the results and then decide if 
filmless teeth will pay. 

That slimy film which you feeljwith your tongue is the cause 
of most tooth troubles, The tooth brush alone doesn’t end it. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not dissolve it. 

It clings to the teeth, gets into crevices and stays. That is 
why teeth brushed twice daily still discolor and decay. 

That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay, 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, all these 
troubles have been constantly increasing. 

Dental science has found a way to combat that film, The 
way is now embodied ina dentifrice called Pepsodent, It does 
what nothing else has done. That is the tooth paste we ask 


you to try—use a ten day tube at our cost and see the results 
for yourself. 


You Do Not End the Film 


Your present 'methods remove food debris, but they do not 
end the film. So teeth discolor and tartar forms. Wherever 
the film is, decay may follow. 

The use of Pepsodent applies pepsin to the film. The film 
is albuminous and pepsin is the digestant of albumin. The 
object is to dissolve the film, then to constantly combat it, 

Pepsin long seemed imposible. It must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But dental 
science has now discovered a harmless activating method. 
And that has made the constant use of active pepsin possible. 

Clinical tests under able authorities have proved the results 
beyond question. Leading dentists all over America now urge 
the use of Pepsodent. It is keeping millions of teeth white, 
safe and clean. 


Now we ask you to prove it. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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Remove the Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Send this Coupon for a 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


10-Day Tube THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Note how clean the teeth feel 


Dept. 758, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A place for every paper, 

Every paper in its place. 
Basic file (4 rene. black, $5.00—other 
— units as a each, black, $1.50 


Clear Your Desk for Action 


A clean desk inspires quick 
and efficient handling of work. 
It enables you to concentrate 
and think clearly on the one 
problem in hand. 

With your desk covered by 
a confusion of miscellaneous 
papers, you cannot work to the 
best advantage. 

A Desk SYSTEM File will 
smooth out many of your 
troubles, 
caused by congestion of impor- 
tant papers, 

A Desk SYSTEM File will 
pay for itself in a few months. 
Occupying a space no larger 
than a common wire desk 
basket, it enables you to have 
any number of indexed filing 
compartments. 

Compact, neat and refined in 
appearance, it will give an air 


Desk System File of personal efficiency to your 





It is an ever-ready private 
secretary, for filing or distri- 
uting correspondence and 
memorandum papers, covering 
each department of your 
business. 


Ross-Gould St. Louis., 


Ask for booklet, “How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 
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M. A. SOLDIER BOY 
We 21529 . more of them. 





Notice the tripes, the three 
Wound Chevrons, the Croix 
de Guerre and the Regimental 


Citation. 








Give Him 
A Man’s Chance 


The American Missionary Association 
maintains that the Negro is in the full sense 
a man. 


We hold that he ought to have a man’s full 
chance to make the most of himself and that 
given such a chance he will make good. 

This thesis we have proved ten thousand 
times. The products of our schools, honor- 
able, upright, intelligent, public-spirited men 
and women of the Negro race, true Chris- 
tians and useful citizens, are scattered by tens 
of thousands all over this land, 


The communities in which our institutions 
stand are distinguished for morality, prosper- 
ity, high standards of living and that self- 
respect which wins the respect of others. 
They are marked by kindly, neighborly rela- 
tions between the races. 





What are you personally doing for the solution of 
the race problem? Here is your opportunity. Be 
a Partner with Us. Help us to sustain our chain of 
twenty-five effective, normal, industrial and agricul- 
tural schools and our five fine colleges for Negroes. 
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To THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Dept. I, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Desiring a share in your great 


task, I send the enclosed contribution. 
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Soldiers were being transferred from 
one company to another and from one 
regiment to another. There were thou- 
sands of ‘John Smiths’ in the Army 
with thousands of ‘Mary Smiths’ as 
wives, many of them from the same 
city and it was not possible always to 
identify them. In fact, it was not pos- 
sible to identify them, until the War 
Department, sometime after the Army 
was put into the field, adopted the sys- 
tem of numbering the soldiers. The de- 
pendents of the soldiers were fre- 
quently changing their addresses. Fre- 
quently they gave no addresses at all 
in their communications to the War 
Risk Bureau. Frequently they did not 
give the name of the company or the 
regiment in which their husbands or 
sons were serving. I mention these 
things merely as an indication of the 
tremendous. difficulties which con- 
fronted the War Risk Bureau from 
the very beginning and which all, who 
consider the situation, must recognize 
as being of a character which the best 
human skill and energy could not over- 
come instantly. It takes time to effect 
and perfect any great organization of 
this character. 

“Our country did the greatest thing 
any nation ever did, in granting insur- 
ance upen the lives of, and providing 
compensation for injuries received by, 
the enlisted men and women in the 
military and naval forces of the 
United States, and in providing for 
the support of the dependent families 
of these men and women. We can be 
proud of this. The result speaks vol- 
wmes, namely, forty billion dollars of 
insurance on the lives of our men was 
issued and more than five hundred 
million dollars was dispersed to the 
dependents of these men, giving them 
support and sustenance while their 
loved ones were out fighting and dying 
for their country. We should not lose 
sight of this great achievement -be- 
cause individual instances can be cited 
where unjustifiable delays occurred or 
inefficiency was displayed. The Bureau 
could not be expected to function per- 
fectly under the circumstances. Its 
mistakes were many but the sum of 
its achievements was great. 

“IT am glad to say that at last the 
Bureau has a suitable building ,(the 
Arlington Building) in which to carry 
on its work. Congress having failed to 
make appropriations for housing the 
Bureau, I succeeded in getting the 
President to allow the Treasury four 
million two hundred thousand dollars 
out of his emergency war fund, with 
which to construct this great building. 
I am sure that, as time goes on, the 
War Risk Insurance Organization will 
be perfected and become one of the 
most efficient branches of the Govern- 
ment. I hope, also, that every soldier 
and sailor and woman enlisted in the 
military or naval service of the United 
States will hold fast to their insurance 
policies. They ought not, in any case, 
to give them up. Under the law, they 
do not have to convert these policies 
until five year after peace is de- 
clared.” 
Washington, D. C. 
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What’s Happened 


Nationalist riots have again broken 
out in Egypt. 


Presidert Pessoa of Brazil signed 
the treaty with Germany on Armis- 
tice Day. 


The Supreme Council has for the 
fourth time issued peremptory orders 
to the Rumanians to withdraw from 
Hungary. 


The Princeton football team beat 
Yale by a score of 13 to 6 at a game 
witnessed by sixty-five thousand at 
New Haven. 


Three shoe factories in Lynn, Mass., 
filed injunctions against their em- 
ployees, to prevent them from curtail- 
ing production. 


A-three-day strike against the high 
cost of milk was started in New York 
City when 500,000 housekeepers hung 
out “no milk” signs. 


The Czechoslovak National Assem- 
bly has approved both the Versailles 
treaty with Germany and the St. Ger- 
main treaty with Austria. 


The Salvation Army will be given 
the gross receipts of the 34th National 
Horse Show, which was held in Madi- 
son Square Garden, in New York City. 


A printers’ strike in Paris has put 
a stop to the publication of all papers 
except one Conservative, La Presse de 
Paris, and one Socialist, La Feuille 


Commune. 


The House of Lords, in considering 
the bill for the removal of sex dis- 
qualifications passed by the Commons, 
rejected the clause permitting women 
to sit in the House of Lords. 


The Letts have repulsed the attack 
of the German-Russian forces of 
Colonel Bermondt on Riga. The Brit- 
ish fleet aided in clearing the enemy 
from the mouth of the Dvina river. 


The charging of exorbitant prices for 
theater tickets reached such a point 
along the Great White Way that a 
conference was held in the District 
Attorney’s office at which amendments 
to the present ticket speculating ordi- 
nance were discussed. 


A new non-stop record for naval 
seaplanes was made by .the NC-4, 
which also made the first transatlan- 
tic flight, when piloted by Lieut. Com- 
mander Read and carrying twelve pas- 
sengers it flew from Pensacola, Fla., 
to Memphis, Tenn., a distance of 535 
nautical miles. 


The Prince of Wales visited Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he was met by 
Vice President Marshall and American 
officers and diplomatic officials. After 
holding a reception for members of 
Congress, decorating eighty army and 
navy men and seven nurses, seeing 
President Wilson and visiting Mt. Ver- 
non, he left incognito for White Sul- 
phur Springs, Virginia. The Prince 








later spent five days in New York City. 
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Our Big Chance 


(Continued from page 118) 


a part in our national task. How they 
responded, we know who saw the 
front. Notice, in any list of citations 
and honors, how many of the names 
are Italian or Slavonic. Officers of the 
Intelligence Department concerned with 
the morale of our army reported that 
the new American was, if anything, 
more excellent in valor than him of the 
old blood. This was because he, a con- 
vert to Americanism, was trying to 
“show us.” I hope that someyne, some 
day, will write the epic of the Italian- 
American officers’ runners in the Ar- 
gonne fight. If any Americans ever 
shed their blood cheerfully for their na 
tional faith, it was those same Gius- 
eppes and Antonios and Domenicos. 

Do some of our patronizing Ameri- 
canizers know what percentage of our 
Lithuanians volunteered before the 
draft? Do they know what valiant 
work our Bohemians did for the cause? 
One day last summer an Americaniza- 
tion lady visited the headquarters of 
the Bohemians in New York and inter- 
viewed their head man. 

“I have come to ask your assistance 
in Americanizing the Bohemians,” she 
said. 

“A noble cause!” he replied, “And 
we shall be glad to coéperate, only this 
isn’t a good time.” 

“Why? What could be a better 
time?” she asked. . 

“Well,” he answered, “You see all 
our men worth anything are in the 
army, all our children are peddling 
War Savings Stamps, and all qur 
women are too busy selling Liberty 
Loan bonds or sewing for the Red 
Cross to be Americanized. Come back 
after the war!” 

The tolerant old American spirit, as 
it expressed itself before the war, made 
these people the Americans they were. 
We had no quarrel with them because 
they were proud of their old back- 
ground, any more than we quarreled 
with those of the old blood because they 
thrilled a little at their heritage of 
Shakespeare and Burns, Magna Charta 
and the Covenant. If they wanted now 
and then to dress up in the abandoned 
national costume and sing the songs of 
their race—we let them, just as we let 
the Scotch-Americans have St. An- 
drew’s nights and the British-Ameri- 
cans of remote stock form a Pilgrim 


‘| Society. Once, and once only, were we 


tricked. The outburst of German clubs, 
vereins and singing societies, in the fif- 
teen or twenty years before we en- 
tered the war, was a secret assault upon 
our nationalism. It was a piece of Ger- 
man propaganda. We have thirty-seven 
recognized “national groups” in the 
United States. Of them, the German is 
the only one which ever went wrong 
in this manner; and the plot failed dis- 
mally in the end. 

The place to regulate immigration is 
Ellis Island. After the newcomer has 
passed that barrier, we shall Ameri- 
canize him best by giving him the op- 
portunity to work with us on terms of 
fraternal equality, toward making our 
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country and his the best possible coun- 
try for us and for him. Americaniza- 
tion with an ax on the Prussian model 
is bound to produce Alsatian results. 
The root and spring of much so-called 
Americanization is just the old, dan- 
gerous political sin of race-hatred. 

Airy ethical fancies these? Take it 
on the word of a reporter who saw the 
war from soup to nuts, backed by the 
far better word of some cool-headed, 
supremely able soldiers, on such fan- 
cies hang the existence of the Euro- 
pean peoples, including probably our 
own. When Europe entered the world- 
war, the means of killing human be- 
ings was, as compared with the other 
developments of applied science, primi- 
tive. We knew but one way—to hit a 
man with a hard substance. Science in 
all previous times, had worked to save 
and improve life, not to destroy it. The 
current began to run the other way 
only three years ago; we have made 
since then enormous strides in meth- 
ods of exterminating human life, and 
the art is only in its infancy. Now 
flashes from the newspapers the secret 
of Lewisite, which we were holding for 
our warfare of next spring. The ac- 
counts—and I think they are not ex- 
aggerated—say that in a few succes- 
sive bombardments an air fleet drop- 
ping Lewisite could eliminate all life, 
animal or vegetable, in Berlin or Paris 
or Manhattan Island. Much more will 
follow when science perfects its experi- 
ments with bacilli and killing rays. In 
the hands of the gentlemen of the Sen- 
ate may lie at this moment the very 
existence of our descendants. But, of 
course, gentlemen, the interests of the 
party—— 

New York 


The Tiger’s Daughter 


(Continued from page 122) 
noted that after she was discovered, 
the ship’s crew smiled more freely, and 
that when we went down the gang 
plank, she was accompanied by the 
captain of the ship, while the crew 
saluted in a most gracious manner, All 
this while, at odd moments, Madame 
Jacquemaire told me much I wanted 
to know. “Let’s not talk politics,” she 
pleaded, evidently heeding a warning 
that her father must have given before 
she sailed from Brest. Yet that very 
day the cables had brought the news 
that it was more than likely that 
Georges Clemenceau would be made 
President of France at the next elec- 
tions, in January. “I know nothing at 
all about that,” she declared, with the 
same charming naivete with which she 
avowed she was not herself. “But one 
cannot read into the future. For my- 
self I will go so far, however, as to 
hope not.” 

This last remark suggested the com- 
radeship existing between the Premier 
and his daughter. “How often,” she 
told me, “have we two talked together 
of America, particularly of your liter- 
ature. We knéw Whitman, and your 
recent writers like Mrs. Edith Whar- 
ton.” It was Madame Jacquemaire who 
nursed her father back to health, at 
the time of the Peace Conference, 
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when he was wounded by a would-be 
assassin. And a wonderful nurse she 
must be, to judge by her record as Red 
Cross worker in the war, and by cer- 
tain features of the new book she has 
just written entitled “Les Hommes de 
Gonne Volonté.” You get it also in her 
charming manner and quiet ways of 
moving and gesturing. She could take 
a pulse under fire, to judge by the way 
she took the reporters. 

“What I have come over for par- 
ticularly,” she confessed, ‘is to try and 
counteract certain impressions your 
soldiers may have brought back as to 
French life of the bourgeoisie and 
peasants. There is an aspect of their 
soul which you cannot know without 
being a part of it. Therefore, I am 
going to lecture on ‘The Soul of 
France,’ describing the home life 
rather than any problems, social or 
economic, which we may face as a con- 
sequence of the recent war.” 

I said to her that she was being ad- 
vertised as coming to lecture on things 
farthest removed from the war. Amer- 
ican managers are afraid of too many 
war lectures; the American public 
seems tired of the four years that have 
passed. “That is strange,” she de- 
clared, “but I suppose it is due to the 
fact that you are so much further 
away from it all than we are. The pub- 
lishers at home are still issuing war 
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books with success, and we are read- 
ing them everywhere. The problem is 
still with us. No, not the Barbusse 
kind of novel,” she quickly responded 
to my question, “that is Bolshevik lit- 
erature, and we are not that!” There 
was no gainsaying her rejoinder, for 


the recent French elections, which had 
so strongly upheld the policies of the 
Premier, had shown all radical France 
to be ignominiously defeated. I was 
able to bring on board La France this 
latest news, tho one young fellow near 
| me brushed the problems of France 
| | aside and begged me to give him the 
final score of the Princeton-Yale foot- 
| ball game. People at sea have never 
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lost their curiosity about land since 
the days of the flood! 

“Are you interested at all,’ I asked, 
“in the woman movement?” Her smile 
at that was what I might describe as 
witty—just a little glint of irony 
mixed with the pleasant indifference. 
“If you mean the suffrage,” she vouch- 
safed, “not at all, not at ali.” Then 
she added, “France’s problems are 
centred more nearly in the family than 
they are here, I imagine. While we 
have been at various times regarded 
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brought close to them, and among the 
intelligent people a higher ideal of 
marriage has been created.” This in- 
direct way of saying that the French 
woman had not entirely relinquished 
the “woman sphere” was typical of 
Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire. 

If you read “Les Hommes de Bonne 
Volonté” you will find that Madame 
Jacquemaire is a critic of conditions 
as well as a gentle nurse. She has the 
ability, similar to that of Maurice 
Barrés, of painting a war picture and 
showing the useless machinery of red 
tape under stress. She was pleased to 
learn that her book was known on this 
side of the water. “My father,” she 
declared, “told me he liked it, and 
when he says a thing he means it. 
There is no one more frank.” One can 
see, without being very long with 
Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire, that 
her father is the pivot on which her 
life now hangs. Her husband was a 
physician, and she has one son, Renée, 
who went through the war, with four 
wound stripes to his credit.“ The boy 
had started the study of law. But the 
Premier of France said “No.” And his 
reason was that the profession of 
medicine must be kept in the family. 
Had not he, in years gone by, studied 
medicine and obtained his degree? Had 
he not also written a scientific work? 
But Gcorges Clemenceau’s grandson 
might have rejoined, “Yes, and you 
have written novels as weil.” Not 
everyone can be a Georges Clemen- 
ceau. 

“One final question,” I said, as I 
turned to go, “won’t you tell to the 
readers of The Independent whether 
radical literature has had much effect 
on marriage conditions in France?” 

is is what she said: 

“Not so much as in some other coun- 
tries. Much, of course, has been writ- 
ten in recent years by radical authors 
concerning the revolt against the con- 
ventional marriage system, but, 
strange as it may seem, the main im- 
pulse for these modern attacks has not 
been derived from French literature as 
it was early in the last century, but is 
rather of Germanic or Scandinavian 
origin. The dramatic works of Henrik 
Ibsen, especially, have had a profound 
effect on the world’s thought. In 
France, before the war, Ibsenism 
had become a cult to a certain ex- 
tent, his social theories having 
been presented on the stag2 by some 
of the younger dramatists. The works 
of Ellen Key have also been translated 
and widely read, although some of her 
peculiar ideas have undoubtedly failed 
to attract a conspicuously large follow- 
ing. In one respect, however, French 
women are completely in accord with 
this feminine radical. In spite of\her 
revolutionary ideas concerning mar- 
riage, Ellen Key has strongly asserted 
that it is in the life of the home that 
a normally healthy woman will find 
the best scope for her development.” 

We shook hands—a firm grip from 
@ woman rather delicately built. But 
then a firm grip runs in the family. 
See the way Clemenceau holds France. 

New York 
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M UCH of one’s pleasure in reading is due to recognizing our own best thoughts, clothed 
in the phrasing of another mind. ABINGDON PRESS, with its reputation for good 


books extending over a century and a half, selects only work of unusu 


imprint. 
high as ever, 


THE CHRONICLE OF AN OLD TOWN 

By A. B. CunninGHAM 
The underlying idea of The Chronicle of an Old Town 
is the reaction ofa leisurely disposition to the mechani- 
cal hurrying iene of modern life. As one reads 
this easy and delightful chronicle it isas though Haw- 
thorne had come back and sauntered with us through 
the old town, making us acquainted with its interest- 
ing folks and ways. The author refuses to be in haste; 
his story just grows as he tells us of the minister and 
his family, the village people, and the love affairs of 
some of them. Gesies philosophy, quiet humor, and 
close character sketching make this book quite out of 
the ordinary. It has a style and charm all its own, 
leisurely to the last degree, yet never allowing the at- 
tention to wander. 


z2mo. pp.328. Cloth. Net, $1.50 postpaid. 
FROM A SOLDIER’S HEART 


By Haro.tp SPEAKMAN 
To have traveled the long trail from a southern camp 
to England, France, Italy, and the Balkans; to have 
been an officer in the 332d Regiment, the one Ameri- 
can unit that participated in the final Italian offensive, 
and of the one company that later helped to keep the 
peace in Montenegro, and to win promotion through 
the fine performance of delicate ont dangerous duties 
in Cattaro and Cettinje, was the good fortune of the 
author, Lieut. Harold Speakman. From a Soldier’s 
Heart is the artistic portraiture of the realities of a 
soldier’s life. The descriptions are vivid and graphic— 
80 finely etched as to be ineffaceable memory pictures. 
Illustrated with original drawings and with 

Srontispiece in colors by the author. 

Z2mo, pp. 163. Net, $1.25 postpaid, 


HEARTS COURAGEOUS 

War Book (Poetry) 

By Joun OxenHAM 
Joun Oxennam. Bornin Manchester, England, betes 
a little over fifty years old. He was educated at O! 
Trafford School and Victoria University. Mr. Oxen- 
ham’s literary career was preceded by several years of 
business of rations and wide travels, his first writings 
being produced, he says, at home at night after a hard 
day’s work, The marked popularity of his verse is 


merit to bear its 


Though topics are new and interesting, the standard of Abingdon books is kept 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


bingdon books are sold near you. 


shown in the fact that the number of copies printed of 
ree of his books of poetry was recently announced as 
having reached the total of 551,000. Heis the author 
of more than thirty volumes, and a ‘‘Hymn for Men at 
the Front” (1915) of which over four million copies 
weresold. His verse is described as being ‘‘sincere, 
unaffected, and unpretentious in its treatment of the 

common sentiments and aspirations of humanity.” 
t6mo. pp.94. Cloth. Net, 50c postpaid. 

DAYBREAK EVERYWHERE 
By Cuaries Epwarp Locke 
The war has developed two distinct types of thinkers 
and writers—the doleful and hopeful. Dr. Locke be- 
longs to the latter. Heis incorrigibly and incurably 
optimistic. Daybreak Everywhere is a volume of 
and cheer. Out of the ruins of old civilizations 
and ideals the author sees rising the ideals and civili- 
on of a new and better day. 

zamo. pp.218 Cloth. Net, $1.25 postpaid, 


THE UTTERMOST STAR 
And Other Gleams of Fancy 

By F. W. Borenam . 
Mr. Borenam has for twenty years or more spent his 
life among the mountains of Scotland and Australia. 
His books are already well known in , anda 
large number of Americans are daily becoming ac- 
quainted with him, His subjects are of a wide range, 
and each one is treated with beauty and distinction. 
The happy high-heartedness of him is so infectious 
that to read him is a sheer delight. There are no 
barbed-wire entanglements of formal rhetoric or am- 
bitious style about him. Reading his books, one is in 
immediate touch with a mind that is mellow, quaint, 

richly original, 
z2mo. pp. 265. Cloth. Net, $2.25. 


THE POET OF SCIENCE 
And Other Addresses 
By Wirt1aM Nortu Rice 
An interpretation of the religious significance of the 
modern scientific movement. By his scientific attain- 
ments, his phil hic temper, and his genuine Chris- 
tianity Professor Rice is peculiarly fitted to interpret 
the trend of twentieth century thought. 
12mo. pp. 226. Cloth. Net, $1.25. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


A SOUND 
INVESTMENT 


NETTING 
13% 











We have avail- 
able and recom- 
mend a small 
amount of 7% 
Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of a 
nationally-known, 
old-established 
company. ‘Total 
assets $318 per 
share. Net quick 
assets alone $128 
per share. Present 
earnings nearly 33 
times preferred 
dividend require- 
ments. No mort- 
gage or funded in- 
debtedness. Ex- 
empt from Normal 
Income Tax. 
Liberal sinking 
fund provision to 
retire part of 
issue each year. 
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How to Invest Wisely 
By Luigi Criscuolo 


HEN the first Liberty Loan 

was about to be offered, two 

years ago, I said in these col- 
umns that the government loans would 
be a great means of spreading the doc- 
trine of thrift among the American 
people. Since then, Americans have 
purchased a total of twenty-five billion 
dollars of their Government’s bonds. 
The money raised by these bond issues 
has been spent for war munitions at 
prices greatly above the level of nor- 
mal times, the bonds have been util- 
ized as collateral for loans, business 
expansion has resulted and the cost of 
living has mounted to a level that 
staggers. Wages have had to be ad- 
vanced and with each advance an in- 
crease in the cost of necessities has 
taken place. Thus, an endless chain of 
increasing costs has been forged. When 
will this condition cease to be? 

It is obvious that if the workingman 
who has had an increase in wages im- 
proves his scale of living or indulges 
in extravagant purchases, the demand 
for luxuries will enrich those who deal 
in luxuries. The workingman having 
purchased diamonds, or sealskins, or 
automobiles, will find in the event of 
a business depression or troubled labor 
conditions that he has invested his sav- 
ings in something that is relatively .un- 
productive. It would have been far bet- 
ter had he purchased a home or Liberty 
Bonds or some good securities. In a 
period of transition from war to peace, 
like the present, no one can make a 
mistake in buying bonds of this Gov- 
ernment particularly as they are at a 
discount. But a wave of extravagance 
seems to have swept over the country 
and the worker who needs most to pro- 
vide for his old age has become, for 
the time being, a spender instead of a 
saver. 

There is no doubt that the war has 
caused working people to do some seri- 
ous thinking as to how they have prof- 
ited by it. All over Europe, there has 
been considerable unrest among work- 
ing people and returning soldiers. For 
five years these people have been en- 
gaged in a work of bloody destruction 
rather than in peaceful pursuits and 
it has been difficult for them to get 
back immediately to normal conditions. 
In the most enlightened countries re- 
forms have been demanded, such as the 
nationalization of great industries. Old- 
school, radical socialism has given way 
to a well-defined plan on the part of 
the workers that the fruits of industry 
be divided between the capitalist and 
‘tthe worker. Labor has demanded that 
it be no longer regarded as a commod- 
ity or a piece of machinery. It wants 
to be taken into partnership. 

During the war a great deal of em- 
phasis was given here to the question 
of “working and saving.” Recently the 
announcement was made that the 
Treasury Department was conducting 
an active campaign among the mem- 
bers of the 160,000 war savings soci- 


eties which are scattered all over the 
country, many being in the industria] 
districts. The argument was advanced 
that millions of persons are not spend- 
ing their earnings but their savings of 
past years. This seems fallacious be- 
cause there is no widespread unemploy- 
ment except when caused by strikes. 
There are, of course, many instances 
where working people are parting with 
Liberty Bonds in exchange for lux- 
uries or worthless stocks, but the Gov- 
ernment seems to have unfortunately 
set a bad example by its wild extrava- 
gance in war purchases and in its neg- 
lect to support its credit either by 
keeping up the price of its bonds or 
by making new emissions at a more fa- 
vorable rate of interest. 

The cost of living is kept up by the 
over-extension of credit. A man wants 
an automobile but he has not sufficient 
money to pay for it, so he mortgages 
his future. He puts down a few hun- 
dred dollars and gives his note for the 
balance. The concern he buys from 
needs ready cash so it re-discounts the 
note and his bank credits him with the 
proceeds. Eventually the transaction 
reaches the Federal Reserve Bank and 
its notes are placed in circulation. If 
instead of increasing credit and there- 
by increasing the supply of paper 
money, people would buy for cash and 
then buy only necessities, the demand - 
for luxuries would decrease. Industries 
would begin to manufacture necessi- 
ties and the greater supply of necessi- 
ties would eventually create a drop in 
prices which would be welcome to all. 

We have not paid for the war 
as yet. The United States has outstand- 
ing a debt which it is estimated will 
reach $26,000,000,000 by next January. 
Before the war our debt was but 
$1,000,000,000. The debt of the bel- 
ligerent countries is expected to amount 
to $215,000,000,000 by next January, 
or 31 per cent of their aggregate na- 
tional wealth of $620,000,000,000. The 
pre-war debt of those nations, as of 
August, 1914, is given as but $27,300,- 
000,000. The interest on their debt has 
increased from a little over a billion 
dollars to over eleven billions! Some- 
body has got to pay the bill. How it is 
to be paid with people engaging in 
riotous, foolish expenditure of savings 
and earnings, no one can surmise. 

European countries are talking of 
taxation of capital except certain forms 
which are productive. There is also talk 
of forced loans. The workers urge na- 
tionalization of industry by the pur- 
chase of public utilities by the state. 
Some economists feel that while the 
United States has granted its allies 
enormous credits it should pay its share 
of the total expense of the war begin- 
ning with August, 1914. This might 
mean the cancellation of a goodly part . 
or all of the $10,000,000.000 we have 
advanced to our allies while this Gov- 
ernment would still owe over $25,000, 
000,000 to holders of its war bonds. 
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Whether any serious consideration 
will be given to the proposal will de- 
pend upon how we take this obligation. 
If we really feel that the war was 
fought in the cause of humanity and 
acknowledge that we should have gone 
into it as soon as the “Lusitania” was 
sunk, then we should bear our just, 
per capita share of the burden even 
tho we are obliged to impose a tax on 
capital. It is not conceivable that there 
is any equity in large fortunes made 
by the war escaping a drastic capital 
tax. Income taxes, true, are large but 
- jn many cases the new fortunes are so 
large and of such recent origin that 
the owners would not miss a generous 
slice. 

Thus it is by two means that the 
pulse of the nation may really be 
brought to normal—the thrift of the 
individual and the conscription of war- 
created capital. The reduction of the 
nation’s debt would cause a reduction 
in yearly interest charges on the debt 
and a reduction in the income tax to 
be imposed. The reduction of the debt 
would also cause a reduction in the 
outstanding paper currency, a restora- 
tion of normal conditions generally and 
a lower level of prices eventually. 
Wages may or may not come down, but 
in any event the worker demands not 
merely good wages but a share in the 
profits of the industry he has helped 
tc create, with the result that holders 
of stocks may not be favored with large 
dividends or distribution of new cap- 
ital stock. 


Pebbles 


“Did he take her back home with 
him?” asked the boy in khaki. 

“No; he got a divorce before he left.” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


Chambermaid—I found seventy-five 
cents in your bed this morning, sir. 

Professional—Ah; my sleeping quar- 
ters, no doubt.—Punch Bowl. 


Bing—Has she many suitors? 
Sting—Oh, yes, but none of them do. 
Bing—Do what? 
Sting—Suitor.—Cornell Widow. 


Colored Chauffeur (on a dark night 
to passenger)—-Excuse me, sah, would 
yo’ mind holding out yo’ hand? I’se 
gwine to turn de nex’ corner.—Life. 


Tommy—Dad, what is flattery? 

Dad—Flattery, my son, is having 
somebody else tell us the nice things 
we have always thought about our- 
selves.— Blighty. 


Architect—Have you any suggestion 
for decorating the study, Mr. Quick- 
rich? 

Mr. Quickrich (war profiteer)—Only 
that it must be brown. Great thinkers, 
I believe, are generally found in a 
brown study.—London Opinion. 


Lallie—Yes, I am engaged to Bob- 
by, and he has given me this ring— 
isn’t it sweet? 

Her Best Friend—Charming, dear- 
est; but you'll find when you’ve worn 
it a few days it will leave a little black 
mark on your finger—it did on mine. 
—Passing Show. 
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Why Has No Investor 
Ever Lost a Dollar 


Of principal or interest on any security 


purchased of S. W. Straus & Co.? 


This is a question many have asked, Perhaps it is a 
question that has formed itself in your mind. Do you 
wish to know the answer ? 


The answer is given in full in our booklet, “Safety and 
6%”, which describes in detail the Straus Plan—that | 
definite, time-tested, scientific system of safeguards which 
protects every bond we sell, and which is directly respon- 
sible for this record. 


It will be to your advantage to understand the Straus 
Plan, which now is being widely imitated. Valuable 


investment literature will be sent you on receipt of your 
letter or postcard. Write today for 


Circular No. L-912 


S:\W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
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NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 
Derroir MINNEAPOLIS 
Penobscot Bldg Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 
Str. Louis 
Boatman’s Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants Bank Bldg. 
BuFFALO 
Ellicott Square 





San FRANCISCO 


MILWAUKEE 
First National Bank Bldg. 


Los ANGELES 
Merchants National Bank Bldg. 


Thirty-seven years without loss to any investor 


CHICAGO 
Straus Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Boston 
Shawmut Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON 
National Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 
New York, November 18, 1919, 
DIVIDEND 96 


A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per 
cent. on the capital stock of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company will be paid on December 
31, 1919, to the stockholders of record as 
they appear at the close of business on De- 
cember 3, 1919. The transfer books will not 
be closed. 

JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 





American Telephone asl 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, January 15, 
1920, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, December 


20, 1919. 
Cc. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 








CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 "WALL STREET 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,410,140.44 





ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 


and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations, 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, 24 Asst. 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
LYMAN J. GAGE 
pot 4 WHITNEY WILLIAM M. K 
DWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART 
CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS 
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FRAN K LYMAN 
for PHELPS 
S CASS LEDYARD 





WILLIAM SLOANE 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS 


It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 


Secretary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Asst. Secretary 


ARTHUR ag JAMES CORRELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
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The Measure of 
Credit 


USINESS development is 

measured by the confidence 
which men have in each other as 
expressed by credit. 


Credit is the measure of busi- 
ness character and achievement. 


The National Bank of Com- 
merce is a product of develop- 
ment of credit in America. 


National Bank of Commerce 









in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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Bond Department 
| 69 Wall Street, New York 


Empire Gas and Fuel 
Company 


8% Preferred Stock 


Backed by large equi- 
ties in Oil Producing, 


Transporting, Refining 
and Distributing prop- 
erties. 


Sinking Fund Provision. 
Cumulative Dividends. 
High Earning Power. 
Attractive Income Yield. 


Circular CD-2 and detailed in- 
formation mailed upon request. 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


tn the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 











“GETTING AHEAD 


is the fascinating story of a man who ac- 
cumulated $10,000 in ten years, by system- 
atic foventing in high-grade listed stocks 
and bonds, unt invested averaged $25 
monthly. Ahead” contains noth- 
et rich ina 
who wish 
Ay $100 monthly and invest 





ing for the man wee wants to 
hurry, but will be helpful to a 
to save from 
by asafe 
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Our Readers Are With 
Us in the Press 
Strike 


HE Independent is gratified at the 

way in which its readers have 

stood behind it in the present 
strike. Hundreds of letters have ar- 
rived in which readers say: “We ap- 
preciate the principles for which you 
are standing,” “We are with you heart 
and soul in your fight,” “We want you 
to think of us as hearty supporters,” 
“We sympathize with you in your en- 
deaver to publish your magazine and 
at the same time stand for a square 
deal.” 

Other readers, speaking of the mul- 
tigraphed and callityped issues The In- 
dependent has published, write: “It 
was a delightful surprize to get your 
mimeographed sheets,” “What you are 
doing seems almost a miracle,” “It has 
been very interesting to watch The In- 
dependent change in form and size,— 
we have received it with great glee.” 
The schools tell this magazine they 
miss it, too,—and are among its most 
ardent advocates. A few of their let- 
ters are given below. 

Durham, Conn., November 15, 1919. 

“Give in? No. Rather—“Over the 
top and give them Hell!” and let us 
help pay the bills. We do not want any 
refund, and when our subscriptions 
run out, we will renew. If this is not 
enough, let us know. F. W. S. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., November 21, 1919. 

My pupils unanimously agree that 
The Independent is a “True-blue” 
Company. We feel that you have done 
wonderfully well to get out any issues 
at all under such a handicap. For my 
part, I cannot see how organized labor 
can expect to make any headway or 
keep the respect of the public, if they 
refuse to keep the contracts which 
they, themselves, have made. You wiil 
not hear any complaints from us. On 
the other hand, we wish to express our 
admiration and gratitude for the fight 
you have made. R. B. 

East Akron, Ohio, November 7, 1919. 

Because of your special efforts in 
getting out the story of the week we 
have not been inconvenienced by the 
strike. E. M. M. 

Philadelphia, Pa., October 20, 1919. 

I want to say in starting that in 
writing this letter I am merely repre- 
senting the view of the rest of the girls 
in the Germantown High £chool who 
subscribe to your delightful current 
topics magazine, The Independent. 

When we heard that the printers 
were striking, and that we would prob- 
ably not receive our magazines, it was 
a disappointment to us for we always 
enjoy the one hour in the week in 
which we discuss the articles in The 
Independent. Then your mimeograph 
sheets arrived, containing the Story of 
the Week. It was certainly a delight- 
ful surprize for now we wi!l not have 
to miss our current topics lessons m 
the weeks to come. We want to take 
this opportunity to thank you for your 
consideration. . oN. E. 
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Dollar Power 


HE dollar. used today for 

the purchase of commod- 
ities has an exceptionally low 
purchasing power. 

The same dollar invested in 
well-chosen bonds and high- 
grade securities has an un- 
usually high purchasing power 
when both price and income 
are considered. 

Each month we offer from 
60 to 80 carefully appraised 
and selected issues. This list, 
which will be sent on request, 
will give you a quick and ac- 
curate insight into sound in- 
vestment opportunities. 

We offer only the securi- 
ties of the United States 
Government, of Foreign Gov- 
ernments, of Municipalities 
and of well-established enter- 
prises whose soundness has 
been demonstrated to our 
complete satisfaction. 

The current list will be 
mailed promptly upon request . 
for I-106. 


The National 
City Company 
National City Bank Building 


NEW YORK 
Correspondent Offices in 50 Cities 





Bonds, Acceptances, and other high-grade 
Securities 




















MAXIMUM PROFIT 
MINIMUM RISK 


The security of your funds is of vital 
importance. To secure a fair return on 
your investment together with reasonable 
safety, consult us or send for our fort- 
nightly publication 


An inquiry for 9-IN will bring this 
publication, with booklet, explaining 


Dhe ZJwenty Qayment Plan 


LATTER 2g 


40 Exchange Place New York 


‘*Investment Opportunities’’ 
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The Independent Lesson Plans 


HISTORY, CIVICS, ECONOMICS, 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
COMPOSITION 


1. Our Big Chance. By WIiIll Irwin. 

1. What is propaganda? 

2. What part did the “propaganda of hate” 
play in the war? Against what nations was 
it especially directed? And by whom? 

8. How would Mr. Irwin have us Americanize 
our immigrants? And why? 

4, What light does this articie throw on some, 
at least, of the rumors that come out of 
Mexico? On the feeling toward the Japa- 
nese in California? 

il. If He Were President. William Gibbs 
McAdoo. By Donald Wilhelm. 

1. What would you think Mr. McAdoo’s 
chances to be elected were, after reading 
this article? 

2. What sort of man would you suppose him 
to be, after reading Mr. Wilhelm’s charac- 
terization? Describe him in three words. 

8. What does Mr. Wilhelm mean when he says 
that while Mr. McAdoo has “sold” various 
big schemes, he has not “sold” himself? 
Does Mr. Wilhelm make him seem quiet. 
or aggressive? 

lil. But Why Unscramble the Railroads? 
By Robert W. Woolley. 

1. What part do the railroads play in a coun- 
try’s development, according to Mr. Wool- 
ley? To what does he compare them? 

2. How did governmental control of the rail- 
roads help the Allies win the war? 

8. Why have holders of railroad securities a 
good investment when ihe roads are under 
government control? 

4. What effect did the railroads have on water 
transportation, when they were privately 
owned? 

5. How can the continuation of government 
control over them help the Allies? 

6. How long would Mr. Woolley have the roads 
stay under government control, and why? 

IV. The Tiger’s Daughter. By Montrose J. 
Moses, 

1. Why is Madame Cl u-Jacq ire 
called “The Tiger’s” daughter? 

2. Who were among the other noted people 
on board the ship which brought Mme. 
Jacquemaire to the United States? 

8. Why do you suppose she did not “give 
away” her identity? As what sort of a 
person does this characterize her? 

4. What are Mme. Jacquemaire’s views on the 
Woman Question? After reading this arti- 
cle, can you explain why there is no organ- 
ized feminist movement in France and why 
French women are not especially interested 
in having the vote? 

5. If Mme. Jacquemaire had been brought up 
by her mother in America instead of by 
her father in France, would she have had 
the same. views, in your estimation? 

Vv. How to Invest. Wisely. By Luigi 
Criscuolo. 

1. Why does Mr. Criscuolo believe this is a 
good time to buy government bonds? 

2. Why may it be necessary for the European 
countries to tax capital or demand forced 


loans? 

Vi. What Are the Reservations? Get To- 

ether. The Treaty Deadlock. 

1. Obtain a copy of the Peace Treaty and 
Covenant as signed at Versailles and com- 
pare this with the senatorial reservations. 

2. In your opinion, which of the proposed res- 
ervations would impair the purpose of the 
League and which would improve it? 

8. Debate each reservation pro and con as 
tho the school were the Senate. 

4. In regard to No. 15, see if you can find out 
from the study of the Covenant in what 
cases, if any, the six votes of the British 
Empire might count against America’s one 
vote in the Assembly in case of a dispute 
between the United States and France. 

Vil. The Russian Problem. 

1. Mount a map of the whole of Russia on a 
soft wood board and stick in pins with dif- 
ferent colored beads or labels to represen‘ 
the forces of Yudenitch, Denikin, Kolchak 
the Germans, the Poles, the Ukrainians, the 
Bolsheviki, the Japanese and the Ameri- 
eans. Move the pins about in accordance 
with the latest news reports. 

2. What nations are now negotiating with the 
Bolsheviki ? 

8. What were the causes of Yudenitch’s fail- 
ure to take Petrograd? 

VIII. Prohibition In Europe. 

1. What countries now have prohibition? What 
religions prohibit the use of alcoholic liquor? 

2. What are the alternatives to prohibition to 
reduce the evils of intemperance? 

IX. The Weight of Light. 

1. What is Newton’s law of gravitation? Was 
it supposed to apply to light? Why not? 

2. Draw a diagram showing a ray of ligh‘ 
from a star passing close to the sun on it: 
way to the earth and show how it wou'? 
be turned from its straight course by the 
sun’s attraction. 

8. Are light rays deflected bv any other meanr 








such as water or glass? Can you prove it? 
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WAY Sadless Spring 


“NO Sado i any WAY’ 





















































EPEND on the 
Way Sagless 
Spring to give you re- 
freshing, invigorating 
sleep. Its resilient 
surface is sleep- 
inviting, restful and com- 
fortable. Does not roll 
occupants to center. 
All metal, — sanitary, —noise- 
less,—can't tear bedding. Does 
not sag. Guaranteed 25 years. 


Ask. Way dealer about our 30 
nights’ free trial offer. 
Write for interesting 
Way booklet 


WAY SAGLESS SPRING COMPANY 


434 East Hennepin Avense, 
MINNEAPOLIS _~ 
MINN. 









25 Year Guarantee 
PAY MENTS 


monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends: 
Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected 
list and full particulars - FREE 


CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
50 BROAD ST.,_ NEW YORK. 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than annuity with the METROPOLITAN 

E INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an ennual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 

rtm METRO- 


NSURANCE COMPANY. 
“New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female, 
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Prevent Infection 


The daily use of Absorbine, Jr., as a mouth 
wash is healthful and refreshing. It kills germs and 
is a true preventive. It is made of herbs—contains 
no acids or minerals—and is safe and pleasant to use. 

In his report on Absorbine, Jr., after making 


exhaustive tests, Prof. J. D. Hird, Biological Chem- 
ist, Washington, D. C., writes: 
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“Four or five drops of Absorbine, Jr., to an 
ounce of water is sufficient to thoroughly cleanse the 
mouth and teeth of injurious bacteria, without in- 
jurious action on the teeth.” 


_  PYORRHEA AND St 
THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


_  MANUPACTURED BY” 








When applied to cuts, bruises and sores, it kills 
the germs, makes the wound aseptically clean and 
promotes rapid and healthy healing. It allays pain 
and inflammation promptly. 


A 10% solution sprayed into the throat is cleansing, healing, and 
kills germs. An excellent preventive—thoroughly efficient and yet pos- 


itively harmless. Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs and is non-poisonous 
and non-destructive of tissue. 


Doctors prescribe and recommend Absorbine, Jr., where they wish a thoroughly 


aseptic condition produced. 


D entists use Absorbine, Jr., in cases of Pyorrhea (Riggs Disease) and for spongy 


and bleeding gums, abscesses, sinuses and ulcerations. 


use Absorbine, Jr., in advance of games to condition their muscles, and 
Athletes J 


afterward to prevent lameness. stiffness and soreness. 





| The Boston Bio-Chemical Laboratory 

739 Boylston Street 

Boston, April 16, 1912. 
| Dear Sir:— 


We have now completed a_very thorough and extensive study of the antiseptic and germi- 
| cidal properties of Absorbine, Jr., in which something over four hundred separate experiments 
have been carried out, on several different types of pyogenic and pathogenic bacteria. 

As a result of all the work which has been undertaken, we are now in position to state 
with great positiveness that Absorbine, Jr., is a substance of marked efficacy in destruction of 
many kinds of bacteria. We have even carried out some experiments using it as a throat 
spray, and it seems to have a beneficial effect this way, although our experiments are too few 
to warrant very positive statements. It is unquestionably far superior to the ordinary so-called 
.gargles and sprays which are put upon the market with extravagant claims as to their disin- 
fecting value, I believe that the test which has been made on this substance is one of the 
most thorough and extensive to which any compound of this character has ever been submitted, 
and the results have been uniformly satisfactory. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Samuert C. PRESCOTT. 
(Synopsis of report—the complete detailed report mailed on request.) 











Absorbine, Jr., is sold by leading druggists at $1.25 per bottle or sent direct postpaid 


A Liberal Trial Bottle will be mailed to your address upon receipt of 10c in stamps. Send 


for trial bottle or procure regular size from your druggist today. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 283 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


CANADIAN AGENCY: 344 ST. PAUL ST., MONTREAL 
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After the Shanksgiving Dinner 
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